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to us on the best authority. In every way this organ- 
ization answers to the description given in the preamble 
of the constitution. It is in working fellowship, and 
may properly claim a place in the Year Book without 
sacrifice of its principles. The difference between this 
church and one that is not in working fellowship, that 
does not wish to be, and that intends to have no sym- 
pathy with our spirit and practical aims in the most 
important particulars, is so great that any discussion 
which includes them in one class is confusing. 
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Durinc Dr. Reynolds’s administration, a Unitarian 
church bearing that name voted to drop the word ‘‘Uni- 
tarian”’ from its title and call itself ‘‘Independent.”’ 
Its minister then wrote to Dr. Reynolds telling him 
what had been done, and asking him what the Associa- 
tion proposed to do aboutit. In substance Dr. Reynolds 
replied that the Association proposed to do nothing about 
it. It was none of its business to decide what churches 
were or were not in our fellowship. He said also: ‘‘If 
your church by its action intends to exclude us from 
its fellowship, we cannot help ourselves. But by no 
action of ours shall we exclude your church from our 
fellowship.”’ The names of that minister and church 
are still to be found in the Year Book, and are entitled 
to representation in the American Unitarian Association, 
although they do not. send delegates to the National 
Conference. As the matter now stands the Unitarian 
Year Book contains a list of all churches that are willing 
to be regarded as “‘in working fellowship” with Unita- 
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WE quote the following from the Sacred Heart Re- 
view: ‘To the Christian Register (Unitarian) the read- 
mission of Jesuits to Germany is a strange proceeding. 
‘Catholics drive them out,’ says the Regzster, ‘and Prot- 
estants take them in.’ If this were true, it would indeed 
be a strange proceeding. But, if the Regzster has France 
in mind, a little reflection might have shown how absurd 
it is to label as Catholics the bitterly anti-Catholic gov- 
ernment which is responsible for the law that has forced 
the Jesuits into exile. The Register’s comment is unfair 
in another way, inasmuch as it hides the fact that Prot- 
estant Germany exiled the Jesuits in Bismarck’s day, 
and that its present ‘taking in’ of those zealous fathers 
is only tardy justice.’ We ask for information. Does 
the editor of the Sacred Heart Review mean to imply 
that France is the only Catholic country in which the 
Jesuits have been dispossessed of their authority or in- 
structed to leave the country? We are not sufficiently 
well informed upon the subject to make a decisive state- 


ment. 
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WE have a few friends who insist that the true policy 
for the Christ an Register would be to attempt without 
apology to make itself the Boston organ of Unitarianism 
in New England. ‘They say that it is useless to attempt 
to win the support of many Unitarians in distant parts 
of the country. We always reject this view of the matter 
because it seems to us to involve treason to the highest 
interests of Unitarianism throughout the country. It 
is certainly true that we do not get the support we ought 
to have from some parts of the country partly because 
our paper is printed in Boston, and some will insist that 
it cannot represent the interests of Unitarians in com- 
munities scattered and distant from New England. 
These two classes,—those who wish to make it a Boston 
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paper, and. those who will not encourage us to make it any- 
thing else—are working to the same end. If we cannot: 
serve the genkrakcause, no one can. Taking the whole 
ofits cdreer together, no Unitarian paper, appealing 
to the general public, has ever paid its way. Dr. 
Béllows made the most successful attempt on record to 
establish a Unitarian paper in New York which should 
unite the scattered forces outside of New England. 
After making heavy drafts upon his own purse and the 
resources of his friends he was convinced that success 
was impossible. The subscription list was turned over 
to the Christian Register, backed by the loyalty and 
friendship of Dr. Bellows and his co-workers. We aim 
to serve our cause everywhere, the whole cause and all 
its adherents; and we invite encouragement and co-oper- 


ation. 
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It should be noted and always remembered, although 
it is commonly forgotten, that no criticism of historical 
records, whether within or without the Old and New 
Testaments, changes any of the facts of history. Criti- 
cism may change our ideals of God, Christ, the Bible, 
man, destiny, and duty; but it does not change the nat- 
ure of God and the manifestation of God through Bible, 
book and Christ. When one sees that God was man- 
ifesting himself to and through the life of man for in- 
numerable ages before the Bible was written, and while 
it was coming into being, in the form of fragments scat- 
tered through many lands and ages, a grander thought 
of God may come. The Old Testament consists of 
thirty-nine fragments of literature,—all that survived 
of books written or selected by the Hebrew people during 
a thousand years of a national life constantly disturbed 
and broken up by rebellion, war, exile, and the infec- 
tion of idolatry. As human documents relating to the 
most important phases of human experience, these books 
are of priceless value. But they are scarcely more than 
hints of the wider knowledge of God and his ways with 


‘men which has now come into the world. * Looked at in 


this way, legitimate criticism leads not to destruction, 


but to release. 
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We have reason to believe already that that good 
phrase, ‘‘social service,’”’ is coming to be repellent to 
many good people whose conduct it really describes and 
whom it ought to attract. It has been used in such a 
way as to give the impression that no one can be a good 
citizen, a good Christian, a worthy member of society, 
one who is devoted to social service, unless he is the 
advocate of some specific cause or a professional worker 
in some organization. We have found. people who did 
not even know the meaning of the term “‘social service” 
as applied to the conduct of intelligent men and women 
who devote themselves, their money, their social station 
and influence to the good of the community, using none 
of these things for their private and selfish advantage. 
They thought of social service something as we do of 
public service, something official, apart from common 
life, and unlike the doings of ordinary men and women 
who live useful lives. Now the very central ideas of 
a church should be the training of human beings in the 
art of living well and then preparing them to bring 
their influence to bear in all righteous ways and unselfish 
action for the benefit of the world around them. Many 
of the most useful men in any community are those 
who have great success in business and in society, but 
who always hold their gain subject to the good of others. 
Their righteousness shines through (eir business and 
through all their contact with their ‘cllow-men. Their 
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unselfishness and sympathy manifest themselves in all 
the common ways of life. They may never attend a meet- 
ing of a benevolent society or enroll themselves as the ad- 
vocates of a cause, and yet, because they live and work, 
all good things prosper around them. They are servants 
of the public, and the social service they render makes 
social life more rich and free, and social service in its 
narrower sense more efficient. 
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Many rich men and women come for various reasons 
into sympathy with poor boys and girls who are strug- 
gling to get an education. Either remembering their 
own hard times, or more often in memory of some brother 
or son who died before his education was completed, 
these rich men and women make large gifts, the income 
to be used for the education of all worthy young persons 
who need assistance. The impulse to give is honorable, 
and the receiving of the benefit offers no disgrace. The 
gift is made not to the college or to the university, but 
to the young person who is to enjoy it. But, as we 
know has happened many times in England, the tendency 
is to intercept these good gifts and turn the income to 
other uses. There are foundations in England made for 
the benefit of worthy students who are poor which are 
now eagerly sought by rich men’s sons, while those for 
whom they were given never even gain admission to 
schools founded for their benefit. This process begins 


in this country whenever the college authorities claim: 


that the receiving of the income involves indebtedness 
to the college, and must be repaid if the student would 
not incur the odium of obtaining money under false 
pretences. This interpretation would be almost unani- 
mously repudiated by the men and women who made 
the gifts. Had this interpretation been announced by 
college authorities at the beginning they would not have 
been made, 


Christianity and Other Religions. 


In the lucid discussion of the place of Christianity 
among the religions of the world Prof. J. Estlin Carpen- 
ter makes a summary of the remarkable similarities 
and coincidences between the account of Gautama, the 
great founder of Buddhism, and the Christ of our Gos- 
pels. We quote his statement: ‘‘Within a hundred 
and fifty years of his death the traditions about him 
appear to be substantially complete. He is miracu- 
lously conceived and wondrously born. On his name 
day a venerable Brahman predicts his future greatness. 
As he steps forth on his great quest of truth, the god of 
enjoyment tempts him from his search by a promise 
of imperial sovereignty. He preaches the establish- 
ment of a kingdom of righteousness, and sends forth 
his disciples two and two to carry his message among 
all classes of men. He too is a sower of the word. He 
too can tell of a treasure hidden in the field. He too 
can heal the sick and feed five hundred brethren at once 
from a small basket of cakes. A disciple on his way to 
hear him finds that in the absence of a boat he can walk 
across the surface of a river. In the middle the waves 
affright him, and he begins to sink; but he makes his 
act of joyful confidence in the Buddha firm, and pro- 
ceeds securely to the other side. He is transfigured 
within three months of his death, which he predicts.” 
Later this conception of the Buddha is transformed in 
_ its long struggle with Brahmanism, of which the results 
appear in the Bhagavad Gita, of which he says: ‘‘It 
preaches a doctrine of spiritual knowledge by faith, 
and in the person of Krishna offers to the believer an 
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object of worship who is God made man, who conde- 
scends to clothe his majesty in sensible form, so that even 
the humblest may know and love him. Verily it is 
not surprising that it should have been supposed by some 
scholars that the author of the ‘Divine Lay’ was ac- 
quainted with the New Testament.”’ 

These facts, now well known to scholars, but never 
fully explained, have given rise to many fancies and 
pseudo-scientific explanations which include among 
other things the hypothesis that our Gospels are nothing 
but a rehash of the history of Buddhism and the life 
of Krishna, who is supposed to be the prototype of our 
Christ. We do not invite discussion on that point and 
do not propose to consider it. That which seems to us 
vital and important is that the religious imagination of 
the world and the hopes of mankind have tended to 
shape for themselves similar forms in different ages and 
nations, and that it does not discredit, or tend to dis- 
credit, any one form of history or religious teaching 
if we find striking similarities between it and some other 
historical. record or religious thought. Wonderful simi- 
larities have been pointed out by Abbé Huc and others 
between the ritual services of the Catholic Church and 
Buddhism. In ancient Mexico Catholic priests discov- 
ered similarities to their own symbolism and ritual which 
made them declare that the devil had invented these 
pagan ceremonies to cast enntempt upon the Christian 
Church. 

The main thing for us is to receive wisdom from all 
sources and light from all quarters, and at the same time 
to cherish and magnify whatever good thing comes 
in the line of our own inheritance and appeals most read- 
ily to our sympathies because it is domesticated among 
us. We have quoted before the saying of Dr. Bartol 
concerning the Buddha and the Christ. ‘‘Doubtless 
Sirius is a greater star than our Sun, but it does not 
ripen my grapes.’’ Buddhism is adapted to the temper- 
ament of Orientals and to that which is most quickening 
and stimulating in the traditions of Eastern races; 
but, when it is transplanted to the soil of Europe or 
America, it becomes a poor, sickly exotic which does 
not thrive because it is not adapted to the conditions. 
It has not come from generations of ancestors that have 
been selected by storm and sunshine until they were 
perfectly adapted to the locality where they grew. Wide 
knowledge of other religions and deep reverence for the 
inspiration and wisdom of Oriental sages and prophets, 
when put to its highest uses, makes one tolerant indeed, 
and charitable, but increases his loyalty and devotion 
to. that which is highest and best in the religious tra- 
ditions of his own race. 

In the traditions, doctrines, ritual, architecture, stat- 
uary, and paintings of the Christian Church in Italy 
there are many suggestions, reminiscences, and relics 
of the pagan nations and cults which preceded the 
Christian era in that country. Those who wish to dis- 
credit Chritianity have often cited these things as proofs 
of the low origin and slight value of our Christian faith 
and its symbols. Some trace, for instance, the history 
of our communion service back to that dread time when 
literally as an act of worship flesh was eaten, blood was 
drunk, and human sacrifices were burned upon pagan 
altars. But, instead of discrediting any modern form 
of faith and hope and any beautiful symbol of religious 
fellowship by the citation of such facts, one really offers 
proof of an evolution steady and beautiful which is 
transforming all the gross and ugly facts of human nature 
and experience into the most beautiful modern forms 
of expression. The cross, once a symbol even more 
hideous and shameful than the gallows or the guillotine 
would be, has now been stripped of its dreadful associa- 
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tions and made not only a religious emblem, but an orna- 
ment associated with all that is chivalrous and beauti- 
ful in human life. . 


Nature Study. 


The nature-study movement is one of great promise, 
though it has its limitations and its excesses. Much 
that is not wise or wholesome is finding expression under 
this name; but, on the whole, the tendency is sound, in- 
spiring, and educative. What it seeks after is a real 
knowledge of nature, a genuine sympathy with its on- 
goings, and a spirit of life and reality. One of the 
leaders in the movement has wisely said: ‘‘Nature study 
is not science. It is not knowledge. It is not facts. It 
is spirit. It is concerned with the child’s outlook on 
the world.” 

A most suggestive phase of this movement is that it 
leads to a love of the things of the outward world as they 
actually exist in themselves, not as they are when dis- 
sected, put into museums, or labelled as specimens. The 
living plant, bird, or animal, in its own natural surround- 
ings, is studied not merely for the sake of information 
about it, but in order to love it and to appreciate it as 
a manifestation of living power. Nature study has one 
high merit,—that it puts aside every instrument of de- 
struction and torture. It does not study what is dead, 
but what is living. It has no use for specimens, not 
even for flowers plucked away from where they have 
grown; and it puts no bugs on pins, plants in herba- 
riums, or animals in museums. That it teaches rever- 
ence for life, sacred regard for the living creature, is of 
great educative importance. 

If the nature-study movement can carry into our 
education a greater regard for what is natural and real, 
its service will be very great. Much that now enters 
into the substance of our education has no relation what- 
ever to the manner of life of the people, and it is never 
utilized in the actualities of life. The education given 
in our school-houses is often as barren and ugly as the 
yards in which those houses are placed. That the chil- 
dren of farmers should study what has no relation what- 
ever to the life amidst which they daily exist is one of 
the painful limitations of that kind of culture we have 
inherited from the past. Trees, plants, birds, animals, 
soils, it would seem, might have some relation to the 
farmer’s life and the education of his children; but the 
older education knew nothing of such every-day facts and 
realities. Nature study is bringing the child into touch 
with the world around him,—that world he is to know and 
deal with all his after life. It gives joy of the outward 
world because it gives appreciation and love of it. It seeks 
to make the school-yard and the school-house beautiful, 
and it educates in esthetics as well as in utilities. At 
the same time nothing can be more practical than the 
enlarged knowledge of nature it brings within the reach 
of every child. 

What is most significant in nature study is its atti- 
tude, its intent and purpose. It makes no claim to 
impart a knowledge of science or even to give informa- 
tion. It is not the study of zodlogy, but of animals. 
It is not concerned with botany, but with plants and 
flowers. Its aim is not to make the child knowing, but 
to make him wise and human. ‘Therefore it teaches the 
child to recognize everywhere life like his own, and to 
make animals and birds, even trees and plants, his com- 
rades and friends. The nature in all living things is 
the same nature that is in man, the soul in them the 
same soul. Perhaps nature study might be described as 
comparative psychology, the recognition of essential life 
as one and the same everywhere. We study the child 
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as man in the process of development. In the same way 
we may study the violet, the robin, and the dog as man 
in lower forms, at lower stages of development, but to 
be dealt with as kindly, with as much consideration, as 
if they had progressed farther on their way to human 
expression. 

In this way the essence of all knowledge of what is 
living is arrived at, and in this way only. We do not 
know the wild man when we rob and shoot him, but only 
when we regard him as of our own nature, to be treated 
as kindly as a child and loved as humanly as one of our 
own household. That way too we come to know all 
creatures; for it is sympathy, comradeship, fellow-feeling 
with them, that brings us real knowledge. In this spirit, 
nature study is preparing us for a better acquaintance 
with the world around us and for a more loving appre- 
ciation of every living thing. 


A Bible League. 


The general bearing and purport of the new Bible 
Teague can be gathered from the statements of Presi- 
dent Patton of Princeton Theological Seminary. He 
complains that the higher criticism not only is under- 
mining faith in the special inspiration of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, but is placing the whole body of theology 
in danger of being discarded by the people. He says: 
‘‘Ask them, Did Jesus Christ have a pre-existence? 
Did he rise from the dead? Was he ever really dead? 
Was he God of very God? They begin to shift. They 
begin right away to talk sentimentalism, and say, We 
want the moralities.’’ In other words, the object of 
the league is to sustain the orthodox creed,—Calvinism 
pure and simple. Is the ordinary church incapable of 
doing this work? Is it a fact that the young ministers 
of the orthodox churches are unwilling to affirm the 
pre-existence of Jesus, or his being ‘‘God of very God’’? 
If this be so, the secretary of the league is well war- 
ranted in pronouncing the present a vital crisis in the 
It is high time that the 
defenders of the old views waked up to the defence of 
the full inspiration and supreme authority of the Bible. 
Whether they can create a reaction of sentiment or not 
remains to be seen. We do not believe they can. In 
our judgment the real crisis of to-day is not whether 
we shall revive old views and resurrect old sentiments, 
but whether we shall keep pace with the knowledge of 
the age, and see to it that the church does not waste 
its moral power or forgét its divine mission to save the 
world. We don’t see that our obligation is to sustain 
old views, so much as to absorb the new light that comes 
into the world and make it available for. moral ends. 

With Canon Henson thundering from old Westmin- 
ster, and our own theological seminaries very generally 
echoing his views, we can readily understand the anxiety 
of intensely conservative natures to create a_ barrier 
against farther innovation or the spread any more widely 
of what they believe to be fatal error. If the Bible be 
a book not only unique as literature, but directly in- 
spired of God in every statement and word, and if it 
is to be believed without abatement or criticism,—in 
other words, if science and scientific investigation must 
stop at its threshold, it is time for its champions to be 
up and doing. The league will have a very definite 
field in which to work. It cannot compromise, it cannot 
yield a part of the ground; and we believe that it does 
not propose to do so. It proposes to stand definitely 
and defiantly, to wage a war against every effort to place 
the Bible in the category of books produced by human 
and natural means. This will bring the people also 
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to a more positive position. Compromise is doing quite 
as much harm to the liberal party as to the conservative, 
—we think a good deal more. If the league secures 
a marshalling of forces, so that those who are unwilling 
to accept the absolute inspiration of the totality of the 
Scriptures are driven out of orthodox churches, we shall 
soon hear an end of the charge that Unitarianism does 
not grow. Are we really to have a new controversial 
age forced upon us? Will it lead to a sharp alignment 
of forces? So far the new thought about religion has 
found a welcome and a home everywhere. We believe 
that not one denomination exists which has been able 
to exclude higher criticism from its pulpit or even its 
theological seminaries. 

We certainly shall find out, or ought to be able to 
find out from this new crusade, whether individual char- 
acter and social purity depend upon a belief in an in- 
spired book. At the first meeting of the league the 
president asserted that the practical consequences of 
higher criticism have been ‘‘demoralization of con- 
duct and education.”” Others followed him in the 
same strain, indicating a conviction more or less definite 
that all the evils of modern society come from a weak- 
ened conviction that the Bible is, word for word, and 
from end to end, supra-naturally produced. Here per- 
haps will come the struggle. It must be something 
more than an assertion. “There must be a demonstra- 
tion, first, that the world is growing worse, and, secondly, 
that, if growing worse, it is due to a waning faith in in- 
spiration. 


Current Topics, 


THROUGHOUT the country the duty of the present gen- 
eration, in the light of the achievements of the past, was 
pointed out by speakers at the Memorial Day observances 
on last Monday. Perhaps the most noteworthy gather- 
ing of the day was on the battlefield of Gettysburg, 
where President Roosevelt delivered an address, in the 
course of which he said: ‘‘We can make and keep this 
country worthy of the men who gave their lives to save 
it only on condition that the average man among us, 
on the whole, does his duty bravely, loyally, and with 
common sense, in whatever position life allots to him. 
.. . The men who went into the army had to submit to 
discipline, had to submit to restraint through the govern- 
ment of the leaders they had chosen, as the price of win- 
ning. So we, the people, can preserve our liberty and 
our greatness in time of peace only by ourselves exercis- 
ing the virtues of honesty, of self-restraint, and of fair 
dealing between man and man.” 
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HAVING rejected the conditions for the release of Ion 
Perdicaris which had been made by the Morocco brigand 
who has captured him, the State Department at the end 
of last week proceeded with its plans to present such a 
naval force in the offing of Tangier as will convince both 
the authorities of Morocco and the brigands that the 


- United States intends to protect its citizens at all cost. 


In brief, the chief of the brigands demanded a large 
money ransom, to be collected from the governors of 
Tangier and Fez, under a solemn guarantee by the United 
States and Great Britain that the Moorish government 
would grant to him and his followers full immunity from 
pursuit or punishment for the kidnapping of Mr. Perdi- 


-earis and other crimes which he had committed. After 


a consultation with the President on last Saturday, the 
State Department instructed United States Consul Gum- 
mere at Tangier to reject the proffer of the brigand chief. 
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Accordingly, Rear-Admirals Chadwick and Jewell were 
instructed to carry out their original instructions. 
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PERILS to the marine commerce of the world resulting 
from modern methods of warfare are the subject of con- 
sideration by the governments of the world. It has been 
ascertained that many floating mines have drifted from 
the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, where they had been sown for de- 
fensive purposes by the Russian authorities. Each of 
these explosives is capable of sending the largest ocean 
liner into the air with all its freight of lives and goods. 
Washington, Paris, London, and Berlin are considering 
means of guarding the merchant marine of the nations 
against the danger. It has been suggested in Washington 
that President Roosevelt call an international conference 
to discuss this and other questions involving the inter- 
ests of non-belligerents in the present conflict. It is 
recognized by the chancelleries of the maritime nations 
that some agreement ought to be reached binding gov- 
ernments at war not to imperil the commercial activities 
of other peoples. 
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INDUSTRIAL retrenchment on an increasingly large 
scale is following the remarkable shrinkage of fictitious 
values in the stock exchanges of the country. In the 
past fortnight the great railroad companies of the United 
States have decreased their various working forces by 
about 75,000 men. The Pennsylvania Railroad has an- 
nounced the laying off of 11,000 men, and the group of 
railroads known as the ‘‘Vanderbilt lines’? have dropped 
12,000 men. Similar reductions of construction and 
operating forces have been made by many of the other 
land-carrying corporations. The tendency in the indus- 
trial world, as reflected in the reports in Wall Street, is 
to make strong efforts to effect a saving wherever a 
saving is possible, and to defer improvements so far as 
practicable to a time when prices shall have reached 
their normal level, after the spectacular movements of 
the year past. 

Bd 


Ir the latest assurances from St. Petersburg can be 
relied upon, Secretary Hay has once more succeeded 
in achieving a victory for the open door policy in the 
Far East. It is announced on high Russian government 
authority that the opening of all the ports of the Siberian 
littoral is under consideration, in view of the fact that 
the closing of the once free port of Vladivostok has not 
proved a success. It is admitted frankly by the Rus- 
sian foreign office that the open door, in the light of 
recent history, is necessary for the development of East- 
ern Siberia. The government therefore has determined 
to maintain its Far Eastern ports open to foreign com- 
merce. This policy, it is explained, will not be rescinded 
at the efid of the war. While the somewhat elusive 
character of the announcement from St. Petersburg 
furnishes some basis for doubt as to the ultimate inten- 
tion of the Russian government, the fact that at this 
stage of the war in the Far East such an announcement 
has been made is regarded as a distinct recognition of 
the force of the doctrine which Mr. Hay has consistently 
maintained. 

a 


In view of the value of wireless telegraphy in offensive 
and defensive warfare it is announced in Washington 
that the Navy Department contemplates the establish- 
ment of twenty-three wireless telegraph stations on either 
coast of the United States, and the placing of the new 
method of transmitting communications entirely in the 
hands of the federal government. Accordingly, the de- 
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partment will recommend to Congress, through the Presi- 
dent, that legislation be enacted enabling the govern- 
ment to acquire the exclusive right to use the wireless 
system on the seacoasts of the United States. It is ex- 
plained that by such an arrangement commerce will not 
lose the benefit of the latest world-invention, as the Navy 
Department announces its willingness to transmit mes- 
sages for commercial purposes from its stations and to 
collect data concerning the movements of shipping, 
which it will supply to newspapers and commercial 
houses as occasion may require. 


ad 


AFTER a display of courage and efficiency which pro- 
duced a profound impression among military critics, a 
Japanese army under the command of Gen. Oku captured 
on Thursday of last week the Russian fortresses of Kin- 
Chow and Nanshan Hill, two strongly fortified positions 
commanding the neck of the peninsula upon which Port 
Arthur stands. The engagement was attended by severe 
losses on both sides, the Japanese sacrificing about 1,100 
dead and 2,000 wounded, and the Russians sustaining 
a loss of which the severity may be inferred from the 
fact that 600 dead were found in the trenches at Nan- 
shan. The Japanese made nine assaults in the course 
of the continued engagement that lasted two days; and 
in their final advance, after they had taken the posi- 
tions at Kin-Chow in the face of a concentrated machine- 
gun fire, they stormed Nanshan Hill, despite a similar 
opposition, and drove off the enemy at the point of the 
bayonet. The result of the victory was the virtual in- 
vestment of Port Arthur. 

Jt 


ONCE more is British public opinion aroused by the 
prospect of conscription. The report of the royal com- 
mission on the volunteer and militia forces, which was 
made public at the end of last week, urges the adoption 
by Great Britain of the principles enforced by all the 
other great European states, and advances the conten- 
tion that it is the duty of every able-bodied citizen to 
be trained for national defence. It is pointed out by 
the experts of the commission that the necessary training 
would involve ‘‘a period of continuous service with the 
colors, unjer instruction by a body of specially edu- 
cated and trained officers’; and they consider that one 
year of such continuous training, with a few weeks’ at- 
tendance at manceuvres for a year or two afterward, 
would suffice for the purpose. The report of the com- 
mission is summed up in the single word ‘‘conscription,” 
modified, perhaps, but still placing Englishmen under 
the necessity of military service. 


Brevities. 


Isn’t it time to change the name of the ‘‘ragged school”’ 
missions and schools? 


The happiest people in the world are those who love 
their work and have more than they can do. 


Caste in India is a social blight, and yet, if caste were 
suddenly abolished there, India would become a wilder- 
ness, desolated by social volcanoes, earthquakes, cyclones, 
and pestilences. 


Unitarian ministers have probably less to do with 
cases of divorce than the ministry of most other churches. 
One of them reports that in a ministry of nearly forty 
years there were not five couples who, before or after 
matriage by him, were divorced. 
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If oldJmen and women continue to increase until we 
have a considerable class of influential people ranging 
from eighty to one hundred years of age, we shall need 
to revise Shakespeare’s ‘‘Seven Ages of Man,” and change 
the relation of one class to another all down the line. 


Even from far-off India comes the cry, ‘‘We can have 
no reform until the old men are dead.” ‘The difficulty 
with those who make this complaint is that, by the time 
the old men are all dead, they have come to middle age, 
and a new set of youth are beginning to regard them as 
cumberers of the ground. 


Statements made in the interest of virtue to frighten 
the young away from vice, which are not strictly true 
in letter and spirit, do more harm than good. The re- 
action comes when a boy finds that the dangers which 
lie just outside the path of virtue have been exaggerated. 
He is then tempted to resent and reject all warnings and 
take his chances. 


The Lord’s Supper had its roots in customs already 
familiar in the time of Jesus. There were neighborhood 
meetings at the close of the Sabbath for those who were 
not near the temple and needed something more than the 
service of the synagogue. After communing together in 
spirit, neighbors broke bread together, drank a cup of 
wine, and parted at sunset. 


The Cumberland Presbyterian, while giving a welcome 
to all the arguments for or against Presbyterian union, 
declines to publish letters in which loyal members of the 
various churches are described as ‘‘wolves in sheep’s 
clothing,” ‘‘betrayers of the churches,” ‘‘scheming and 
wire-pulling conspirators.”” We have often noted the 
fact that the more strict and stern the creed, the more 
vigorous and denunciatory language becomes when 
strife begins. The imprecatory psalms have not lost 
their uses, and the spirit of them still survives. 


Letters to the Editor, 


The Chautauqua Cottage. 


To the Editor oj the Christian Register :-— 

In last week’s Register I am given credit for the pur- 
chase of the Chautauqua Cottage. I did buy it, but only 
asan agent. The money was furnished by Mrs. Hackley. 
The credit belongs to her. I supposed my friends who 
knew would understand, and I did not know the matter 
would be thus proclaimed. 


M. J. SAVAGE. 
NEw YorK CiTy. 


Ministers and Divorce. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Having read with profound interest and approval 
your article entitled ‘‘Concerning Divorces,’’ permit me 
to suggest another article which might be called ‘‘Minis- 
terial Complicity in Unwise Marriages.’’ When there is 
a divorce at one end, can we not usually trace an unwise 
marriage at the other, made possibly by a too willing 
minister? Almost any runaway or irresponsible couple, 
or a couple clearly mismated and under some fleeting 
hallucination, can find a minister of the gospel quite 
willing for a consideration (or even without) to perform 
for them the ceremony that is only the first step toward 
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the divorce which the same minister may eloquently 
deplore later. 

Better go to the root of the evil. 
than cure. 


Prevention is better 
F. A. W. 


St. Louis. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Will you kindly allow me to answer many questions 
by this note? The men of the Unitarian ministry are 
invited to use the beds provided in the upper parlors of 
the church during the World’s Fair period. ‘This priv- 
ilege is necessarily limited to men, and to those who 
apply to the chairman, Mrs. E. A. DeWolf, Church of 
the Messiah, specifying the dates of their arrival and 
departure, and receive assignment. 

Full information regarding boarding-places and hotel 
accommodation may be obtained by addressing Mrs, 
E. C. Runge, 5237 Fairmount Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Joun W. Day. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Blessed Restlessness. 


BY REV. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS, 


Continually stirred man’s soul must be 
By agonies and passionate desire, 
Lest it should stagnate, lest the living flow 
Of elemental power should be cut off 
Both from its fount and goal. 

Oh, what is death? 
’*Tis the last tempest in life’s little pool 
To rouse it to the depth, until it burst 
Its inland bound and flow forth upon tides 
That sweep unmeasured to the utmost shore 
Of God’s last star, so finding rest at last. 


May, 1904. 


Dr. Savage on Immortality. 


BY REV. A. W. JACKSON. 


While it is inevitable that men should judge the world 
_ of thoughts and things in some measure from themselves, 
it is possible for them to make the personal equation 
_by far too prominent. Whittier once loaned a volume 
of Plato to an untutored man whom he conceived to be 
a natural Platonist. When the volume was returned, 
Whittier asked the man what he thought of it. The reply 
was, “‘There are some good things in that book, ... Mr. 
Plato has a good many of my ideas.” ‘There were plenty 
of men, statesmen of the forge and the forecastle, who 
could pronounce Sumner a fanatic-and Gladstone a fool, 
and plenty of other men, theologians of the woodpile 
and the potato patch, who could convict Parker or 
Darwin of puerile absurdity. And now and then a 
titanic spirit requires the universe, or the God of the 
universe, to ratify its judgment on pain of its displeas- 
ure. The last classic instance of this may well be that 
of Tennyson, who, speaking of immortality, said: ‘‘If 
there be a God that has made the earth, and put this 
hope and passion into us, it must foreshow the truth. 
If it be not true, then no God, but a mocking fiend, 
created us. I would shake my fist in his almighty face 
and tell him that I cursed him.”” Many may well have 
been grieved to meet this as the utterance of one so much 
revered. Yet it is quoted in his last Easter sermon by 
our friend Dr. Savage—with apology indeed to such 
as might not like it, yet with something in his tone that 
- suggests that he thinks well of it himself. Of course an 
apologist may retreat behind the form of language here: 
If by supposition you make God a liar, you are logi- 
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cally safe in calling him such. But, taken in its obvious 
meaning: I want immortality; and from the persistence 
and prevalence of this want I hold the Almighty to its 
bestowal, and would curse him if shown that it is not for 
me, the language betrays an attitude of mind that 
can hardly be reproved too strongly. It is not edifying 
to see a great teacher, an Emerson, a Darwin, a Spencer, 
judged against the traditional beliefs or intellectual 
conceits of little minds, though. they were only men 
with their share of fallibilities. When we turn to the 
universe, however, we can make allowance for no falli- 
bilities except our own. Here we deal with the ultimates 
of truth, and the conduct that becomes us is not child- 
ish clamor fer what we want, but reverent acceptance 
of what we find. It is the True for which we are search- 
ing, and should follow it trustingly whithersoever it 
may lead. At the same time the sense of unity in most 
will not let them doubt that, having found the True, 
they have found also the Good by implication. That 
True may be foreign to the previous mind, in which 
case the implied Good will not be what was previously 
held good, yet surely to be desired rather than any zgnis 
fatuus decorated with that name. In this mental temper 
come now to the question. To most there is well- 
grounded hope of immortality. Some may have more 
than this; but this is all that most have, and it is all they 
want. Death is inevitable and desirable. Suppose a 
waking in another life? Very well, it will doubtless be ac- 
cepted willingly. Suppose it irresistibly borne in upon us 
that death is a sleep to which there is no waking? Again 
very well. Since the True by implication carries the 
Good, let us bow reverently to a wisdom it is not for us 
to instruct. This comes very near to the mind of Em- 
erson,—‘‘If it is best we should live, we shall live.” And 
who for any loved one living or dead would stipulate 
more? 

Dr. Savage enjoins: ‘‘If there be no other life, . . . 
why then let us eat and drink, let us make ourselves 
comfortable. ... Let us be animals, kindly animals,— 
if you will, comfortable animals as possible.” Here 
surely is release from self-sacrificing devotion and stren- 
uous fidelity, which we supposed made demands in their 
own right, without consideration whether there be 
another life or no. Dr. Savage does not suggest release 
from obedience to law if there be no other life,—perhaps 
for the reason that animals to be ‘‘comfortable’’. must 
be to some extent obedient; but it is solemn to think 
of the number who, without belief in immortality and 
taking Dr. Savage for their guide, would disown laws 
which stood in the way of that comfortable animalism 
which he fixes as the goal of their rational endeavor. 
Neither can we accept his estimate of the significance of 
another life to this one. That many draw comfort from 
its suggestions is certain, but that men in any appreci- 
able numbers live this life with reference to another one 
is anything but apparent. Yet according to Dr. Savage, 
from the eclipse of this faith, worship would cease, prop- 
erty would be insecure, social and political earthquake. 
would come. Surely such example as we have may 
encourage us to think the opposite. ‘‘Some intelli- 
gence,” says Dr. Savage, ‘‘has told men of an invisible 
country.” Certainly this information, if as significant 
to human life as Dr. Savage thinks it, should paralyze 
or inspire according to the nature of the country, a con- 
clusion which a wide survey will hardly justify. To the 
Greek of Homer’s time the ‘‘invisible country” was 
the ‘‘asphodel moors,’ whither a spear thrust might 
send him, a flitting and helpless psyche, to return 
no more; yet the followers of Agamemnon fought 
bravely. No one doubts that with the Buddhists 
are saintly and heroic striving; yet their immortality 
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is implicated in the coil of transmigration, to break 
throagh which and reach extinction is the goal of their 
longing. The ‘‘invisible country” of the early Hebrews 
was the shadowy sheol, which lured by no beauty 
and cheered by no hope; yet from them our chief 
moral code and our best literature of devotion. 

I believe in immortality, but I regard it as one 
star of many in the firmament of thought. Were it 
to suffer eclipse, the beauty still there might well tempt 
our look upward. While, further, I am pleased with 
its earnest presentation, I feel that its hold upon men 
is weakened rather than helped by any marked departure 
from philosophic moderation. 

ConcoRD, Mass. - 


The Anniversaries. 


American Unitarian Association. 


A great audience gathered at the public meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association on Wednesday 
evening in Tremont Temple, May 25, to listen to addresses 
upon ‘‘The Genius of the Unitarian Movement.” Hon. 
Rockwood Hoar took the chair, and said :— 


It is a great honor and a great delight to take part in 
one of the most interesting meetings of this brilliant 
week, to hear discussed ‘‘The Genius of the Unitarian, 
Movement”? by men who illustrate the public spirit, 
the conscience, the lofty thought and eloquent speech, 
which ever have been found in the Unitarian ranks. 
To those who have recently joined our honorable body 
there may well come a rejoicing at the liberty which it 
insures. But there is a peculiar pride and satisfaction 
to those of us to whom memories of the past bring the 
adherence to this faith of our fathers. The Unitarian 
doctrine,—in what remote age cannot the inquirer find 
it in the mind of man! To the first man the wonders of 
the universe taught the one creative mind. It echoed 
in the first commandment from Mount Sinai; it is stamped 
on the pages of the Old Testament; the Pilgrim carried 
it with him to Holland and brought it to this country; 
the Puritan brought it to Massachusetts Bay. 

The, genius of Unitarianism is as important to-day 
as ever it was. ‘There is a great demand and a great 
need that it should impress itself upon the character 
and the manners of to-day. So we have come here to 
listen to this discussion by men who are the best exem- 
plars of what Unitarianism means and what it can achieve 
in the community. 

And first I will call upon a gentleman, a judge of the 
United States District Court, a splendid scholar, member 
of the Massachusetts legislature, trustee of one of its 
great public institutions, overseer of Harvard College, 
who turned aside from a path which meant great public 
and political distinction in order to hold the scales of 
justice even and administer the law in a great court. 
It gives me great honor and pleasure to introduce Judge 
Lowell. 

ADDRESS OF JUDGE FRANCIS C. LOWELL. 


I have been asked to speak upon ‘‘The Genius of 
Unitarianism.”” In one general respect the genius of 
Unitarianism is like the genius of other religious move- 
ments. It is good news, a gospel, the bringing of good 
news to somebody. That has been the genius, as I read 
history, of every great religious movement. That was 
the genius of Buddhism six hundred years before Christ. 
That was the genius of Christianity itself. It was the 
genius of Mohammedanism six hundred years later, 
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of the Reformation, of Methodism, of Unitarianism. 
It has been a message of good news, or supposed good 
news, that has been the genius of every one of the smaller 
religious movements of the last century and the present 
day. 

But in some respects we look upon that message a 
little differently from the way in which our fathers looked 
upon it. Then Unitarian leaders, and Unitarians gen- 
erally, believed that it was a message of good news 
substantially for every human being. They may have 
thought that that message had got to be taught to some 
people before it could reach others, but they thought 
that Unitarianism was adapted to carry good news to 
substantially every human being. Now, unless I am 
very much mistaken, to speak plainly, we do not believe 
that to-day. If that statement seems a little shock- 
ing, put thus baldly, let me illustrate. A few weeks ago 
I was sitting in front of a large parish church in a Mexi- 
can city. The church was crowded with worshippers. 
The floor was crowded, and the worshippers were kneel- 
ing out through the front door, so far as the porch would 
give them shade. Before long the service was over, 
the crowd dispersed, and its place was taken by another 
equally large. The congregation was composed, I should 
think in three-fourths part at least, of the Mexican 
peon, or Indian, men and women alike. And I had to 
ask myself, Has Unitarianism a direct message to these 
men? Or—to put it in plainer language—would it be 
desirable or possible to send missionaries to convert 
these men to Unitarianism? I must say I do not think 
it would. But after I had left the church I went to a 
small missionary church round the corner, of the Meth- 
odist Church South. There was a congregation of fifty 
or sixty English-speaking people, and we had an Eng- 
lish service. The devoted missionary of that church 
told me that in the afternoon a Spanish-speaking min- 
ister managed to get together one or two hundred people 
to whom he preached. Well, I do not believe that even 
Methodism, for a large number of generations, is going 
to touch many of those people. I doubt not the pres- 
ence of that church will be a good thing for the city, 
but not by a direct message to any number of the Indian 
population. But of one thing I am perfectly sure,— 
that the spirit which had induced the members of the 
Methodist Church South to establish that mission would 
not only do some good to that city, but it will also do 
infinite good to the members of that denomination who 
sent that missionary; and that is what Christ meant 
when, in speaking of the fate which would befall his 
missionaries, he added, ‘‘Nevertheless, be sure of this, 
that the kingdom of God has come now unto you.”” The 
members of the Methodist Church South have greatly 
benefited by sending that missionary, even if he did not, 
in the course of a generation, convert more than one or 
two hundred Indians out of a good many tens of thou- 
sands. If we cannot preach our gospel directly to the 
Indians of Mexico, the same thing applies to other forms 
of faith. 

We are doing good work among men. We are doing 
direct missionary work in the cities of the South. But 
a good deal of our missionary work (and I do not say it 
with any intention of finding fault with it) is devoted 
to teaching people, whom we do not expect to be Uni- 
tarians, health, education, and that sort of thing, The 
work is a good one, but it is not directly preaching our 
message of good news to those people. Now, recognizing 
that we are preaching a gospel of direct Unitarian good 
news to any people in this and other cities, I wish to sug- 
gest that perhaps we can do more of that sort of thing, 
that perhaps we do not consider our duty and privilege 
of telling the good news of what we believe as we ought 
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to the people of this city and other cities, of this country 
and other countries. 

That is what makes a church grow. A church is 
started because some one believes he has found the 
good news. The church grows because he tells the 
good news to somebody else, and because that person 
feels that he tod must pass it on to some one else. If 
we believe that Unitarianism is not calculated to reach 
everybody on earth (I may be mistaken in that, but con- 
cede it for the sake of the argument), are we not ready 
to say that there are still a great many people whom 
we have never touched, yet to whom Unitarianism can 
bring good news directly, not by way of making them 
more cleanly nor by way of making them better edu- 
cated, but by a direct religious message? It may be im- 


possible to draw the line between the religious side of © 


man’s nature and his ethical or educational side; but 
there is a difference, and for the purpose of this discus- 
sion that difference is obvious. Are there not many peo- 
ple to whom we have a direct message of religious good 
news which we can bring to them and which they will 
be glad to receive? 

I do not know the fields that are ripe for Unitarian 
missionary service as well as the officers of the American 
Unitarian Association or the missionaries in the field, but 
some of them are tolerably obvious. Take the places 
where educational centres exist, not only in New Eng- 
land, but throughout the country. There are many 
there to whom-we can bring good religious news, not by 
way of seeking primarily- to convert them from some 
other form of faith to ours. There are plenty of people 
in those places who are not wedded to any particular 
form of religious faith, to whom we shall come with a 
message as fresh as that which Christ brought nine- 
teen hundred years ago, when paganism, honestly be- 
lieved and firmly accepted by many, was yet to many 
a dead creed. We can bring good news to those people. 
We have done something in this direction: we need to 
do‘much more. 

Take the larger towns of the West. We have our 
churches in some of them, but in comparatively few. Are 
there not in those towns, in towns in New England 
which we do not reach, people to whom we have a mes- 
sage of good news, who want to be brought into some 
religious connection, but who have none, or none which 
satisfies them? I am not suggesting that we go out 
and seek specially to convert somebody from some 
other form of faith to ours. I am suggesting that we go 
out into the highways and byways, and gather in those 
who have no particular form of faith, or those who have 
become dissatisfied with the form they have and desire 
more light. 

Take the cases that Mr. Foote so well told about this 
afternoon, where the name of Unitarian is considered 
the equivalent of infidel or atheist. Have we no message 
for those people,~-men who have been compelled against 
their own will to submit to be classified as atheists and 
infidels, or perhaps Unitarians,—have we no good news 
to tell those men? 

And, if we have no message to the Indians of Mexico 
and the people of whom I first spoke, has not our mission 
to the people of Japan been a good thing for them and 
a good thing for us? Might it not have accomplished 
more if we had given them more good news? This is 
what I wish to urge to-night. If we have come to the 
conclusion that there are a great many people reached 
to-day by other churches, whom we have no desire to 
disturb, who worship their God after the manner of their 
fathers to their edification and the good of the commu- 
nity, have we not got a message of good news for a con- 
. siderable proportion of human communities for which 
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they are longing, which will make them better and hap- 
pier, and will make us stronger as every man is made 
stronger who tells the good news that has helped him 
to some one else? ‘This is what I wish to urge upon you, 
not by way of casting slight upon the work our mission- 
aries now are doing, but by way of suggesting to all of 
us that we hold up their hands in the future since we have 
a great heritage which has come down to us and which 
we are bound to share with others. We can say to them, 
Here is a faith which is so sure of God and of his relations 
to the world that it is afraid of no possible discovery and 
which is sure that God bids man search for truth to the 
best of his ability, since truth is God’s, established and 
maintained by him. 


CHAIRMAN.—No great meeting is complete without the 
presence and the voice of our university president, 
teacher and leader and seer, a laboring man whose 
leisure and rest is not protected by any statute law, but 
who gives his time unstintedly not only to the good 
cause of public education, but whose manly and fear- 
less voice is ever heard when a word needs to be spoken 
or a truth taught. His threescore years and ten but wit- 
ness a new birth of public service and public usefulness. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


The theories and ideals which really guide and con- 
trol the lives of thoughtful men and women are pretty 
sure to be revealed when the men and women come to 
the bringing up of their children. I have had a large 
opportunity to study the genius of Unitarianism from 
this point of view, and I propose to state in this paper 
some results of my observations. 

(1) The genuine Unitarian values so highly his liberty 
of thought and his freedom from all bonds of traditional 
and gregarious opinion that, as a rule, he is not willing 
to attempt the imposition of his own opinions on any- 
body else, not even on his own children. He is rarely 
interested in foreign missions except on their medical 
and anthropological side, and makes a poor propagan- 
dist at home; for he is apt to hold that nobody ought 
to be or become a Unitarian except a person whose 
own mind and will works in such a way that he cannot 
help being or becoming a Unitarian. He has no formal 
creed—the holy work of council, synod, or convocation 
—to teach his children as containing what they may 
safely believe. He has no bishop to authorize the cate- 
chism his children should learn. He cannot even main- 
tain before his children that to belong to the Unitarian 
body should be for them a matter of hereditary classi- 
fication,—as an accomplished Russian gentleman once 
said to me about his family’s centuries-long connection 
with the Greek Church; for he knows that the member- 
ship of the Unitarian body, like that of other Protestant 
sects, while including many steadfast adherents, is al- 
ways fluctuating through the withdrawal of the core 
stitutionally unfit and the accession of the fit. In all 
these respects he lacks the common methods of trans- 
mitting authoritatively to children accepted opinions, 
consecrated beliefs, and a definite and permanent relig- 
ious classification. He can and should cause such things 
to be taught to his children as matters of history or of 
contemporaneous learning, but never as vital matters 
of faith and unquestionable practice. 

(2) The Unitarian is further embarrassed in impart- 
ing his own religions habits to his children by the fact 
that he firmly believes in the absolute unification of 
morality and religion. This is not the common belief. 
In all the popular religions there is great room for relig- 
iousness quite apart from morality. Indeed, the main 
object of religion has commonly been thought to be not 
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the re-enforcement of righteousness in this world, but 
the provision of a way of eseape in this world and the 
next from the consequences of sin. Every ritual and 
liturgy, every habitual devoutness toward virgin or 
saint, every customary reverence for sacred places and 
objects, every hallowed observance, and all forms of 
religious music and art, give opportunity for religious- 
ness independent of morality. All history teaches that 
under any of the great religions—Buddhist, Christian, 
or Moslem—multitudes of men and women have been 
religious without being moral, and that they got real 
satisfactions out of such religiousness. Now in bring- 
ing up children, Unitarians cannot conscientiously avail 
themselves of the obvious fact that children, like sav- 
ages, can be trained to an observance or a rite or a rev- 
erential posture, or be made to feel affection for a famil- 
iar book, a picture, a shrine, or a church, much more 
easily than they can be taught to love their neighbors 
as themselves, or to speak the truth, or to believe that 
‘“‘God is a Spirit, and they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth.’’ Unitarians are forced 
by their most intimate convictions always to connect 
ethical principles and moral conduct with religious senti- 
ments and emotions, and not to cultivate the latter 
apart from the former. The objects of their adoration 
must have moral excellence, and therefore must be 
persons, not things, essences, not forms and ceremonies. 

(3) Again, the Unitarian who is to-day in middle life 
knows well that the opinions now commonly held within 
his own little fold are very different from those held by 
Priestley, Freeman, and Channing. He has seen vast 
changes in current theological opinion within his own 
lifetime, and he anticipates further changes to come. 
Hence he has no body of unchangeable truth which he 
can deliver to his children like a pot of fragrant oint- 
ment or a vial of pellets. Truth is for him a flowing 
stream, descending from the dateless past, purifying 
itself by spiritual aération as it flows, and gathering in 
new affluents, small and great, century by century. 
He dares not prescribe for his children the present truth, 
as if it were the whole truth or the final truth. 

Recognizing that he works under these difficulties 
in the religious education of his children, the judicious 
Unitarian parent tries to produce in them a certain 
state of mind. He cannot impose opinions or observ- 
ances, but he can try to educe from his children’s natures 
and their environment habitual modes of thought. 

The first habitual habit of thought he wishes to educe is 
the habit of judging people by their conduct, or character 
in action, rather than by their opinions or beliefs or tran- 
sient emotions. If children see their parents always 
conforming to this rule, they will unconsciously adopt 
it themselves. Indeed, many children judge their par- 
ents exclusively by the way the parents behave or con- 
duct themselves, and not at all by the parents’ profes- 
sions or precepts. I lately heard the serviceable son 
of a serviceable Unitarian declare that he never remem. 
bered his father’s giving him explicit instruction as to 
what was right or what was wrong, or directly exhort- 
ing him to do this or not to do that; but, he added, that, 
in spite of his father’s silence on these matters, he, the 
son, never felt in any personal problem of his own, con- 
cerning the way of duty or the just course of action, the 
slightest doubt as to what his father’s view of the matter 
would be. He had got all the ethical guidance he needed 
by watching his father’s daily conduct and way of think- 
ing. That is the best kind of parental teaching, That 
is the best way for children to learn what justice, gen- 
erosity, candor, and simplicity really are. That is a 
mode in education which is applicable in all walks of 
‘life, the humblest as well as the highest; but it is only 
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parents whose own characters are pure and strong that 
can use it successfully. Even the parent who is merely 
self-indulgent and luxurious will find it difficult to use 
that mode. As to the parent who is vicious or indiffer- 
ent to moral distinctions, he will be undone in his chil- 
dren or by them. The character test applied to parents 
by children is searching indeed. 

The gulf between Unitarian beliefs and the common 
beliefs of the Christian churches has in the past caused 
Unitarians to be regarded by the great body of Christian 
believers as infidels and even as outcasts, and in many 
parts of the civilized world the word ‘‘Unitarian”’ is 
still a term of grave reproach; but in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts the Unitarians have enjoyed for a hundred 
years past the liberty and quiet which the Congregational 
Church procured for all citizens in the course of the two 
hundred years during which the polity and doctrines 
of that precious church of freedom prevailed in Massa- 
chusetts. New England Unitarianism was fortunate 
in its birthplace, and still more fortunate in the timeli- 
ness of its advent, just when the two great movements 
of the nineteenth century—democracy, and the scien- 
tific mode of thought—were beginning to assert their 
tremendous power. Hence, New England Unitarian- 
ism was never so imbittered by strife and the need of 
protective self-assertion as to become intolerant. Some 
races and some people that have suffered oppression 
become themselves oppressive when they get power; 
and some races which have been almost excluded from 
the pale of civilization become themselves exclusive 
so soon as they enjoy freedom. They have suffered 
from intolerance, yet have not themselves learnt to be 
tolerant. Political history and industrial history both 
amply illustrate this truth. Happily, it has not been so 
with the New England Unitarians, so that every intel- 
ligent Unitarian desires to make his children see that 
religious toleration is the greatest achievement of the 
last four centuries, and to persuade them that every 
form of religion is good, so far forth as it incites men 
to right conduct and just sentiments. Concerning all 


“varieties of religion, he says to his children with convic- 


tion, ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ 

Another thing which Unitarians can teach their chil- 
dren without qualification is that the principal satis- 
factions of life are to be found not in its pleasures or 
recreations, but in its labors and burdens. ‘This is the 
temperate-zone gospel,—work, industry, and thrift,— 
the very foundation of civilization. 

Again, they teach their children that the surest hap- 
piness is to be found not in the gratifications one seeks 
for one’s self, but in the ameliorations and aids one pro- 
cures for others. ‘This is the moral source of the Anglo- 
Saxon virtue of public spirit,—a virtue which the Uni- 
tarian membership has well illustrated wherever the 
denomination has taken root. This is a form of col- 
lectivism which Unitarian parents can set before their 
children and illustrate from history without any fear 
of impairing their freedom of opinion or their love of 
liberty, and with full assurance that they are inculcating 
one of the fundamental doctrines of Jesus. 

Again, Unitarians teach their children that men are 
not fallen beings, but rising beings, that the heights 
of wisdom and happiness are as completely human as 
the depths of sin and misery, and that the very concep- 
tion of God is only an infinite exaltation of the human 
traits and capacities which command the reverence and 
inspire the hopes of the noblest of the race, The inher- 
ent dignity and unmeasured powers of mankind are 
favorite doctrines with Unitarians. They see in them 
the justification and the hope of democracy. They look 
forward with joy to new achievements of the truth- 


‘you know? 
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seeking spirit of modern science. This state of mind 
they would impart to their children. 

Finally, Unitarians can teach their children, and do 
teach them, that the ethical doctrines and personal 
character of Jesus are secure possessions for the world, 
whose intrinsic value is not dependent in the least on 
continued belief in the irrational accretions which have 
accumulated on them during nineteen hundred years. 
When all these superstitious accretions, the outcome of 
pagan and barbarous ages, are stripped away by inex- 
orable science, his lessons in goodness remain undeni- 
able and imperishable,—a permanent possession for the 
race. 

These are some of the theories and ideals which thought- 
ful Unitarian parents can set before their children with 
clear conviction, and which the ‘‘genius of Unitarianism”’ 
can keep before society at large. It was to maintain 
these views in a hostile world that Unitarianism came 
into being at many scattered places and at many epochs. 
It is to maintain them that Unitarianism will continue 
to live and spread. 


“Glory of virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the wrong,— 
Nay, but she aimed not at glory, no lover of glory she: 
Give her the glory of going on, and still to be.” 


CHAIRMAN.—Dr. Savage is obliged to return to New 
York to answer one of the imperative demands from his 
great parish; but the pleasure to you and the duty which 
he was to perform will be rendered by our friend, Dr. 
Hale, who has come from those great duties in the Senate 
in Washington, where he has been the spokesman and 
exemplar of our faith, to perform the pleasant duty 
which would have been Dr. Savage’s. It gives me great 
pleasure to introduce Dr. Hale. 


ADDRESS OF REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Samuel Rogers, the English poet, gave the Unitarians 
of England a creed once, which they remember over 
there, but I have not often heard it repeated here. One 
of his Catholic friends one day said to him: ‘‘Rogers, 
you are a Unitarian. What is a Unitarian any way? 
What is the Unitarian creed?’’ Rogers said: ‘‘Don’t 
The Unitarian creed is ‘twenty shillings in 
the pound.’” You had better write that down, and, 
when you meet a friend who has a creed thirty-nine or 
forty-seven articles long, and he asks what is your creed, 
say, ‘‘Twenty shillings in the pound.” ‘There is a very 
serious import in the words. They are worth remem- 
bering. The Unitarian creed is truth wherever we find 
it. ‘‘I Am that I Am.’’ Poor Moses, when he heard the 
voice, said: ‘‘What shall I say? Who shall I say sent 
me?” And the voice said, ‘‘I.Am that I Am.” And 
centuries afterward, when they brought the same ques- 
tion to our Saviour, he said to them the same thing that 
Moses heard the voice say, reminding them that the 
truth before Moses was ‘‘I Am.” ‘‘Our Father who are 
in heaven,’’—that is our gospel. 

It is because we have that gospel that we are where 


‘we want to be,—in the front rank of those who have been 
_ sent north, south, east, and west to fulfil the words that 


our Master and Leader gave when he said, ‘‘Go out into 
all the world and proclaim the gospel [the glad tidings] 
to every creature.’ That is the business of the Unita- 
rian; it is the beginning, the middle, and the end. I 
would gladly leave this platform, which would have been 
so much better filled but for this accident, with that 
statement; but I must speak in some detail of these 
eternal principles which are fresh every morning and 


new every evening, and I am perfectly willing to talk all 


night on that theme. One of our fathers of the profes- 
sion said that there were but eight subjects for sermons. 
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I tried to write them down. I have been at it sixty 
years or more, and I have found but one subject. All 
my sermons have been on the same subject,—‘‘Our 
Father who art here in heaven.””” The present God, 
the present truth, the real presence of God,—that is the 
religion of the year 1904 and of the last week in May, 
1904; and the real presence of God is to be the religion 
of this new century. 

I was saying to a friend at the door just now, ‘‘If re- 
ligion consists in a little bottle of what you can bottle up 
between half-past ten on Sunday morningyand seven 
minutes of twelve on the same day and put it in your 
pocket, it may fall down on the ground and the vial 
break.”’ That is no religion for a working force. But, 
if your religion is, ‘‘I Am, the truth, the present truth 
here,” when you get out of bed on Monday morning 
and when you go to bed thanking God on Saturday 
night,—if that has been your religion all the time be- 
tween, you have a power such as the priest did not have 
when he crossed over onto the other side on his way 
from Jericho, and which the Levite did not have. And, 
when men talk to me about how few Unitarians there 
are, I say I do not care how many or how few there are 
in view of the fact that all of them who are worth their 
salt are at work proclaiming that religion all the time. 
They are going out into every land to preach this gospel 
to every creature; and they are doing it whether they 
are making shoes in the shoe-room, diving for pearls in 
the Orient, teaching boys that b-a-t spells bat, or whether 
they are carrying through treaties in the Senate,—they 
are preaching the gospel of the present God who is here 
all the time. ‘‘Our Father who art in heaven.” That 
is the extent of our motive power. It was just like the 
force of the German army at the close of the Napoleonic 
war. ‘They did not wait for a drill-master to tell them 
to do this or to do that, but they just stood up in their 
boots and marched to the west, ever to the west, till that 
had driven Napoleon into Elba. That is exactly the 
sort of commission that is given to everybody in this 
house, to everybody who dares call himself a Unitarian. 
It is exactly that which is given to every man, woman, 
or child of us that we are to go out into all the world, 
and, by whatever we do, we are to proclaim the gospel 
of the present God to every creature. 

And it gives us an immense advantage which nobody 
else has. If we have to go back to the fifteenth or the 
fourteenth or the thirteenth century and learn our 
catechism, or learn the creed of which the most distin- 
guished Episcopalian bishop said to me once that it 
is only a matter of the bookbinder, bound in at the end 
of the book,—if we have to learn that, well, matters 
of the bookbinder will not make much headway. If, 
on the other hand, you mean to start to-morrow morn- 
ing, saying practically in your life: ‘‘Here is God. I am 
the child.of God, not his creature. I am his child 
whom he loves. I can cuddle up in his arms and tell 
him everything, and he will tell me everything”; and 
if you go down to breakfast with that thought, take a 
street car with that thought, go down into the dust or 
mud with that thought,—‘‘Here is God, now is God. I 
am his child, I can work with him. He creates, I can 
create. I can do what he does, I can love as he loves. 
He loves me; and, Father dear, I love thee: give me 
thy strength for my weakness, give me thy light for my 
darkness,”—you will find that the day is a very short 
one: you will find that you have infinite power, and 
that you have done something in this universe. Now 
that is our felicity,—that we can go about in that way. 
We do not have to ask anybody to interpret the past. 
We can forget the things that are behind; we can reach 
forward to the things that are before; we can do those 
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things that the Master delights to have us do. Live 
with God, and God will live with you. This is the real 
presence of God in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. - 


Address of the Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, Rev. C, E. St. John. 


When a ship returns from a voyage, those who are 
interested in that voyage may learn something about it 
by reading the ship’s log, in which are narrated the 
various important incidents of the time that has elapsed. 
But, if one desired to know the real import of the voy- 
age, the heart-history of the captain and crew, and the 
people that they may have met, the romance and pur- 
pose of it all, he would have need of a vivid imagina- 
tion to read between the lines and_ into the words of 
the catalogue of facts to see the real things that were 
expressed there. 

Our denomination has come again into port, and we 
have listened to the reading of the log. I am going to 
try, as best I can, to give a picture of the heart-history 
and the purpose that lie back of the facts that have 
been laid before us. 

Here we have gathered and expended something over 
one hundred thousand dollars; we have aided churches 
in every part of the continent; caused the coming into 
being of churches that did not exist before; have sent 
our word over this country and every quarter of the 
globe in the printed page; have sent our preachers to 
many a locality, there to give the added power of per- 
sonality, and the preached word which re-enforces so 
strongly the printed page. To interpret these facts to 
you, I desire to put, and try to answer, four questions. 

The first is, Why have we done these things? Why 
is it worth while to found churches, to send out our 
ministers, and print these many pages offering our con- 
ception of life and God? Why is it worth while for 
anybody to sacrifice himself for anything of this sort? 
Why has it been worth while for ministers to work on 
and on for half the pay that any one of them could earn 
at some other occupation? Why is it worth while for 
any of us to bear our personal cross and go on through 
life forgetting our selfish desires and purposes and striv- 
ing to work for the brotherhood to which we belong? 
Why have we done it? 

My answer is,—and I think it goes deeper than any 
other answer,—the reason is, because we are immortals, 
because that kind of conduct befits immortals, and there 
are no other creatures that act in doing those things as 
the immortals love to act. We ought (and we are doing 
it) to lay more and more decisive emphasis on the recog- 
nition of the fact that we are doing all these things be- 
cause the pride of our race points to them. 

What is our race? We are children of God; and since 
that time, when our Leader, in his boyhood, first set 
forth the fact that he claimed allegiance to his Father, 
and said to his earthly father and mother, ‘‘Wist ye 
not that I must be about my Father’s business?’ the 
same pride of spiritual relationship that he had has 
commanded men to the nobleness of engaging in their 
Father’s business. That is the reason why we are doing 
these things,—we creatures that do not perish, beings 
who never know defeat in the cause to which the im- 
mortals really desire to devote themselves. Crowd a 
human soul into any circumstances, and sooner or later 
it will conquer those circumstances if they be oppres- 
sive and evil, and come out into the freedom of his 
Father’s house. Every Mowgli will grow out of the 
jungle, if the jungle does not itself throw him forth to 
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take his rightful place in the world and live as an im- 
mortal should. 

Now, in an effort to live as immortals should, what 
have we been trying to do? This is my second ques- 
tion. What are we striving for? The answer I conceive 
to be equally simple if you grant the power of my answer 
to the first question. We have been trying steadfastly 
to line up the immortals, to make every soul recognize 
that he is an immortal and owes allegiance to the things 
of God. We have been trying to transform the butter- 
fly life that so many people live, flitting from sweet to 
sweet, from personal joy to persénal joy, and cringing 
before every cold blast, timidly hiding whenever the sun 
is overcast. We want to change this state of mind. 
This is one fundamental thing we are after,—to line up 
the immortals, so that they may know they are im- 
mortals and accept the responsibilities of their sonship 
to God. Do I claim too much when I say that the 
Church is the only organization which is based frankly 
and completely on our immortality? It claims our al- 
legiance because we are immortals. The Church is not 
an institution formed simply by the experience of the 
past. The Church is not merely a system of belief or 
a method of administration. The church is the army 
of the enlisted immortals, in motion and service doing 
the present work of the world. Your creed and my 
creed are the things that bind us to the army of the 
immortals. By virtue of my Unitarianism I want to 
hold my place in the line, and that is the only aim of 
my Unitarianism,—to make me a part of the army of 
the immortals. We have been trying to make that army 
march over the surface of the world, so as to touch the 
hearts and consciences of men. 

When the day comes around, year by year, that the 
soldiers of our Civil War gather themselves together 
and march the streets of our great cities, we, who are 
privileged to stand by and watch, to listen to the mili- 
tary music and mark the ever slower steps of that noble 
body of men, have our cowardice, if we are cowards, 
shamed. I like to parallel the marching army of the 
enlisted immortals to that Grand Army of the Republic. 
I love still to use the military comparison for the work 
of the Church, though I do not rejoice in war. I believe 
myself that, whenever any preacher uses the military 
illustration, it is not slaughter or destruction of which he 
is thinking, but the march, the steady advance of the 
army. ‘This is what we are thinking of when we compare 
the work of the Church to an army,—the steady advance 
we may have for our own if we are part of the army of 
the enlisted immortals. That is the power we have been 
trying to bring to bear on the world through the year 
that has past. 7 

How do we know that the army of God is on the 
march ? 

Last night we assembled together and yielded our 
souls to the power and the lift of the music and the 
prayer. As that mellow and increasing volume of 
music brought the Lord’s Prayer freshly to our hearts, 
when we all united our souls in the things of the spiritual 
life, we knew, though we may not have expressed it, 
that we were in the rhythm of the march of the army of 
the immortals. Outside we heard the noises of the 
route-step,—people who were moving on the plane of the 
ordinary difficulties of life, each one thinking of him- 
self, no one working in harmony with another. Inside 
we had the ordered step, with the music of military 
marching to lead us on. And so Sunday by Sunday and 
day by day we gather ourselves together in the service 
of the worship of the Father, in order to get into line, 
to make the march strong and true, to drop the route- 
step which inspires no one and brings no power of work, 
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in order that we may yield ourselves to the power of 
union, that we may bring that power to bear upon the 
butterflies, upon those who have never yet learned other 
than the route-step, upon every one that is dominated 
by his selfish and personal motives. To bring this mag- 
nificent influence to bear upon human life is the best 
thing we can possibly do for mankind. 

My third question is, How far have we succeeded in 
doing what we have been trying to do? We have suc- 
ceeded a little. I have done a little; you, McDougall, 
Reecord, Manchester, have done something; you, Ames, 
Batchelor, Cuckson, and the rest, have done something, 
—yes, a great deal. All together we have steadied the 
march of the immortals: all together we have done some- 
thing for co-operation and fellowship. And the best 
report that we can make to one another to-day is our- 
selves, not simply the evidence of what we have done, 
but its results, our ordered lives, our faithful endeavors 
to live up to the opportunity of our existence as a Uni- 
tarian church. ‘That is our best report, and that report 
we make not so much to one another as to our God. 
It is a report of good cheer for our hearts, a report of 
humility toward our Father. For after all is said in self- 
laudation, after all is said that we can conscientiously 
say to one another, we have to confront the fact that 
this that we have done is as nothing compared with the 
challenge which the world makes to us. 

Look at the vast multitude of the unchurched, those 
that lead the butterfly life, those who will pass by with- 
out a twinge of conscience the open doors of our and 
other churches, not even knowing of the beauty of the 
march within to which they might lend their souls. 
Our churches gather their strength together and do their 
work for a year, yet the persistent tide of the people 
following the route-step goes on steadily round our 
churches, hardly touched by us, and brings to us the 
solemn consciousness that whatever we have done is as 
nothing as compared with what this world needs to have 
done for it. ‘The world needs to have the vision of the 
life eternal brought to it. So long as there are old men 
and women coming down to ugly graves, graves made 
ugly by their lack of conviction and want of righteous- 
ness, graves which ought to be brightened up and cleansed 
by our power to put the vision of the life eternal into 
those immortal but ignorant souls; so long as the gener- 
ations of children come forth into our homes, ignorant 
of life’s great things, not knowing what it means to be 
children of God, and, as we find, not able to avail them- 
selves completely of the experience and knowledge of 
their fathers and mothers, and therefore obliged to fight 
their own battles with temptation, win their own vic- 
tories, and find their own power of the spiritual life; 
so long as children are thus born into the world, so long 
will there be need of the marching army of the immor- 
tals, to rally young and old one after another into a com- 
mon work, which means everything for the dignity, 
the beauty, and the advancement of life. 

The work of the Church will never cease to be needed 
so long as the present conditions of our life continue, 
so long as there are any who do not understand the glory, 
the dignity, of a service of the worship of our God, so 
long as there are any in the world who do not under- 
stand the magnificent power that is working when a 
congregation is wrestling with life in prayer. So long as 
those conditions are present, we are confronted with our 
failures, the things we have not done. 

My last question is, What next? 
about this condition of things? 


What is to be done 
How are we to rally 


_ to the support of the army of the immortals these people 


who are trying to live without inspiration, organiza- 
tion, power, glory? In answer we may pass resolutions 
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if it seems best, we may get a cleaner alignment of forces, 
we may do a thousand things to polish up the machinery ; 
but let us not forget that after that and after that and 
after that, way on into the eternal life, is to be the march 
in motion, no matter what the method, no matter who 
the leaders, no matter what the armor in which the soldiers 
are clad. We simply want more religion, more religious 
interest, more power of vision, more passion and earnest- 
ness in our speech, more consecration in our personal 
living; for without the power of the holy life our great 
vision does but mock humanity, and our words are but 
lies. We have got to live the things that we proclaim; 
and we have got to proclaim the vision of the growing 
consciousness of the immortal life that shall lead to a 
personal enlistment in the army of God, that on and 
on and on we may go forever together. 

It is easy to forget these fundamental principles, there 
are so many interesting novelties in the world. So great 
is the power of the immortal that every now and then 
some immortal does a great thing and captures the 
imagination of the race, and for a while the race will 
drift into the wake of that apparent new leader. Some 
new thought or heroic action will make us fall away 
into the route-step instead of keeping on with the rhythm 
of the children of God. 

But all these things have their day and pass away. 


“The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart, 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart; 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget,—lest we forget!” — 


lest we forget the simplicity and power of our visions of 
the truth, lest we forget the dignity and greatness of 
the march, lest we forget that, whatsoever beautiful 
thing and brave thing may be done in this world, still 
the noblest and the grandest thing that any one of us 
can do is to make his religion deep and powerful and in- 
fluential among men. ‘That is what the moving army 
of God is about, that is what befits the life of the immor- 
tals, and that is what we have been trying to do for the 
year past. It is even now in our hearts to begin afresh 
to live the life eternal. 


Spiritual Life. 


To meditate daily, to pray daily, seems a means indis- 
pensable for breaking this surface crust of formality, 
habit, routine, which hides the living springs of wis- 
dom.—Orville Dewey. 


Every finer instinct needs to reach upward to the Sun 
of Righteousness through quiet thought. Then should 
we resolutely so order our lives that the days should 
not fly past in a ceaseless whirl which our minds leap 
to follow, but they would hold breathing spaces for 
the soul.—Harriet Ware Hall. 


wt 


You distress yourself sometimes, poor thing, because 
among those who surround you there are one or two who 
worry and annoy you. They do not like you, find fault 
with everything you do. They meet you with a severe 
countenance and austere manner. You think they do 
you harm, you look upon them as obstacles to your 
doing good. Your life passesaway saddened and faded, 
and gradually you become disheartened. Courage! 
Instead of vexing yourself, thank God. These very per- 
sons are the means of preserving you from humiliating 
faults, perhaps even greater sins.—Selected. 
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Spring Song. 


So many ways to wander in, 
So many lands to see! 

The west wind blows through the orchard close, 
And the white clouds wander free ; 

The wild birds sing in the heart of spring, 
And the green boughs beckon me. 


And it’s oh for the wide world, far away! 
’Tis there I tain would be; 

It calls me, claims me, the livelong day, 

Sweet with the sounds and the scents of May, 
And the wind in the linden-tree ; 

The wild birds sing in the heart of spring, 
And the green boughs beckon me. 


** Far, and far, in the distance dim, 
Thy fortune waiteth thee !”’ 

I know not where, but the world is fair 
With many a strange countree ; 

The wild birds sing in the heart of spring, 
And the green boughs beckon me. 


So many ways I may never win, 
Skies I may never see! 

O wood-ways sweet for the vagrant feet, 
What may not come to be? 

What do they sing in the heart of spring, 
And where do they beckon me? 


Farewell, farewell, to my father’s house! 
Farewell, true love, to thee! 
Dear, and dear, are the kind hearts here, 
And dear mine own roof-tree ; 
But the wild birds sing in the heart of spring, 
And the green boughs beckon me. 
— Rosamund Marriott Watson, 


When we go a-Maying. 


BY H. G. DURYEE. 


We think we remember through the widen- 
ing years what it is like to go a-maying; and, 
as we buy the pudgy little bunches of 
flowers offered us on trains or street corners, 
we breathe deeply of their fragrance and 
imagine that we see again the pastures where 
they grew. But some day our guardian angel 
on gracious wing so touches and rearranges 
our circumstances that we find ourselves 
not buying poor little crowded and _leaf- 
denuded bunches, but with our own hands, 
under country skies, picking the pink, un- 
crushed clusters. ‘Then it is that we realize 
how blurred our memories drew the picture, 
how dim was the vision we beheld! 

Little by little, as we follow the winding 
road, what was forgotten comes back with 
the keenness of fresh yet familiar joy,— 
that the smell of the willow catkins was like 
this; that thus the ferns unrolled; that even 
so a tender mist of color, not wholly green 
nor olive nor softest ashes of rose, broods 
in the tree-tops and speaks of coming leaves; 
that in this fashion clear against the sombre 
pines on distant woodland the birches poise 
their lithe young bodies, ready for their 
word of spring. 

If our guardian angel has been truly kind, 
we have made a part of our journey ina 
wagon not entirely free from mud, creaking 
and sagging from years of faithful service, 
and drawn by a horse that jogs comfortably 
along, responding to pull of rein or cluck 
of voice with a friendly switch of tail and— 
a steady jog. And, if the reins are held by 
a small boy, shy at first, but expanding as 
a sense of our limitations grows upon him, 
then indeed are we most fortunate. To 
him the road is a part of a practical world 
full of practical matters, some of which, if 
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we are judiciously receptive, he imparts to 
us. That clump of trees off on that hill is 
the best place for hickory nuts anywhere 
around, but you have to be spry to get ahead 
of the squirrels and the other fellows. This 
brook that we are passing,—he knows some 
one that caught a trout ten inches long out 
of it once; and that hollow off to the left 
where you see the alders is a great place 
for snakes. They call it ‘Snake Holler,” 
and tell big stories about it; but his father 
says you are not obliged to believe them all. 
So on and on we pass up hill and down till 
we come to a certain pair of pasture bars, 
bitten into by time and weather, which the 
small boy sends down with a brave clatter. 
He engineers the wagon to a spot out of the 
way of passing teams, gives the sober horse 
a safe length of hitching rope, and announces, 
“Here we are!” 

Here we are indeed! 

You who have been children in the coun- 
try know what we look upon,—the soft 
hillocks grown over with close coat of grass; 
the rounded rocks, half covered with mosses, 
here green, there gray with coral tips; the 
beds of checkerberry leaves, with an occa- 
sional checkerberry among them; the ground 
blackberry vines, just putting forth their 
leaves; and round about at this point and 
that, creeping into the clearing, the trees, 
hemlocks, spruce, maples, birches, the dusty 
alders; and, warming it through and through, 
the sunshine. 

Something of age drops away as we-look, 
something of childhood returns. A frag- 
ment of woodlore comes back to us from 
those radiant days; mayflowers grow pink- 
est where it is cool and damp,—that log- 
ging road dipping down past the pines 
should lead to them. Sure enough, the boy 
is taking it, and we follow. Shrill and clear 
we hear the song of the chipping sparrow 
and the shorter call of the redstart, and, 
from trees nearer a sunny field, the joyous 
outpouring of the song sparrow. 

The boy, turning aside from the grass- 
grown ruts, plunges into the underbrush. 
We plunge too. Again the familiarity of it 
grips us, It is as if only yesterday we had 
struggled through this tangle. Blocking our 
way are fallen tree trunks, crumbling beneath 
boot heels or tripping us with unseen snags; 
slapping against our faces are the branches 
of trees bent by the winter’s storms; and 
scratching our hands are the briers of black- 
berry or raspberry bushes. Boggy hollows 
with their old remembered promise stretch 
away to where there comes the sound of a 
brook, and then we catch sight of a patch 
of oval leaves with something pink shining 
out from their midst. With quickened 
heart-beats we stoop, lift aside the leaf 
mould, tug gently at a brown stem, pull 
steadily—and look down on our first spray 
of mayflowers. 

Earth and sky and gentle rain and the 
song of birds,—are they not all in these 
blossoms, and something else that we can- 
not name? And are we not a part of it 
also? 

Presently we gather the beautiful things, 
but at first it is enough just to look and 
smell. , 


But the boy is calling. He has found a 
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spot that even he, free of these woods each 
year as he is, exclaims over; and the zest 
of acquirement is upon us. We pick and 
pick and pick, and even as we secure the 
treasure of one spot our eyes peer this way 
and that, gloating over others. Our boots 
grow damp, the scratches redden on hand 
and wrist, we slip on treacherous stones, and 
still we pick, until the bent backs almost 
refuse to straighten and the aching fingers 
will hold no more. We think to take note 
of the weather, and find that the wind has 
a sharper edge, and we suddenly realize that 
we are hungry,—hungry as we were ten, 
twenty, thirty years ago, hungry in every 
healthy red corpuscle. It is time to turn 
back. The boy leads the way through the 
underbrush along the logging road to the 
pasture bars, where the horse whinnies a 
friendly greeting. We wait until the wagon 
is backed out into the road, then we climb 
to the seat. The horse, headed for home, 
starts at a cheerful pace. ‘The shadows are 
falling well to the east: the birds have ceased 
their jubilant songs. From the roadside 
comes the smell of the willows: in our hands 
are the mayflowers. 


What do Modern Women read? 


There is at least a difference of opinion in 
regard to the alleged distaste of women for 
severe and systematic reading. One. critic 
in the National Review asserts that neither 
for pleasure nor on principle do they study 
books which would cultivate their minds and 
give them broad and stable views of life. 
Another makes the comforting statement 
that the good, or, as they are called, the 
“solid”? books, taken by women from Eng- 
lish circulating libraries are-in the propor- 
tion of two to five.—a very creditable aver- 
age. M. Ernest Quentin Bauchart has 
shown us, in ‘“‘Les Femmes Bibliophiles,”’ 
that many rare and beautiful volumes were 
for two centuries collected and treasured by 
French ladies, from Margaret of Valois to 
Marie Antoinette. La Duchesse de Mont- 
pensier—‘‘Ia Grande Mademoiselle’’—liked 
only serious and scholarly books. The 
frivolous ones, she used to say, wearied and 
plagued her. La Grande Mademoiselle was 
by no means the wisest of women, but the 
choice does credit to her taste for amuse- 
ment. The romances of'her age were a 
shade less diverting than mathematics. 

Their successors are not much livelier 
to-day. Persistent story-readers must find 
their diet of an appalling sameness and in- 
sipidity. When the problem novel burst 
like a muddy meteor upon the world of fic- 
tion, women hailed it with an enthusiasm 
which only the desperation of ennui can. 
explain. Its profoundly illogical character 
offered no barrier to their appreciation. 
They felt that here was something easy to 
read, yet presenting food for thought; some- 
thing which, without taxing their intelligence, 
opened new fields of speculation. It was— 
it is still—more interesting than the tale 
which describes through forty chapters the 
vapid love-making of two young people, 
who exist only for the courtship and the 
wedding march. It is more stimulating than 
the story in which sentiment, religion, and 
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domestic economy are blended together for 
the refreshment of the female mind. This 
last product is recommended as_ being 
“wholesome,” by which I suppose is meant 
harmless, as wholesome in the sense of nu- 
tritious or invigorating can never be implied. 
It is a feeble survivor of a school of fiction 
once deservedly popular, a school of which 
Miss Charlotte Yonge was the ablest and 
most honored exponent. 

Among the writers of purely feminine 
fiction, Miss Yonge stands easily first. She 
is not mawkish like Miss Muloch, nor 
contentious like Miss Phelps, nor pietistic 
like Miss Warner. Her successors in the 
field have grown weaker and weaker, until 
their increasing debility has alienated all but 
the faintest of female hearts. The Sunday- 
school story is now their principal medium; 
and even in this chosen field of incompe- 
tence there are signs and tokens of change. 
Periodical literature still caters largely to 
the taste of women, but in legitimate fields 
and with a practical purpose. There is a 
growing tendency on the part of all maga- 
zines to provide their readers with facts, 
statistics, useful, though not amusing infor- 
mation. A paper on ‘‘ Road-building among 
the Moros” or ‘“‘Rapid Transit in our Great 
Cities” is presumably read by men. A 
paper on “Day Nurseries in Cincinnati” or 
“Female Physicians in the Orient” is pre- 
sumably read by women. Broad-minded 
people read both. A small and wise minor- 
ity reads neither. It is claimed that women, 
having more leisure than men, are more 
wedded to the luxury of magazines. Yet, 
setting aside the fiction, which is usually 
of a colorless character, the best part of the 
magazine addresses itself distinctly to men. 
The most intelligent writing is done for them. 
Public Opinion. 


Literature. 


Methods of Industrial Peace.* 


Prof. Gilman has produced a book re- 
markable for its orderly presentation of 
some of the most important facts relating 
to the industrial life of the community. His 
discussion is genial, impartial, and illuminat- 
ing. With industry he has gathered count- 
less facts, which he has put together in suc- 
cessive chapters, presenting the labor ques- 
tion from many points of view, which are 
finally co-ordinated in a masterly fashion. 
We get a sketch of things as they are with 
the right perspective. To say that we think, 
is to accord very high praise to any discus- 
sion of the subject-in these troublous times. 
From the beginning we are led gently and 
easily along from one aspect of the case to 
another, until at last we find the whole sub- 
ject laid before us; and then the author 
draws his conclusions and presents the es- 
sential conditions of industrial peace. 

Prof. Gilman begins with a brief account 
of association in modern industry. Then he 

describes the combination of employees and 
employers, showing how, through combina- 
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tion on both sides, “collective bargaining’ 
arises between associated bodies, eliminating 
on both sides the personal factor, employers 
agreeing together to offer certain terms, and 
laborers together agreeing to accept them, 
both combinations being then bound by 
their contract. Then comes a discussion of 
the sliding scale and the question of the in- 
corporation of industrial unions. After that 
we have a fair discussion of the aims and 
methods of trades unions, taking them at 
their best and showing what the better men 
aim at and what they are bringing to pass. 
This is followed by a lucid account of in- 
dustrial war with its strikes and lockout, 
the black list and the boycott At this point 
the public with its rights and duties appears 
upon the scene, and very properly begins 
to take a hand in the contest. 

Then new questions appear in which the 
public is associated with the contestants 
either in voluntary ways or through the 
process of law making. We have trade 
boards of conciliation and arbitration, then 
legal regulation of labor disputes in monop- 
olistic industries. Finally we have some 
account of the legal regulation of labor dis- 
putes in New Zealand, illustrating the case 
for legal regulation, closing with a résumé 
of the conditions of industrial peace. 

Of course it cannot be taken for granted that 
the reviewer, in making his way through 
these chapters, has always found himself in 
thorough agreement with the conclusions of 
Prof. Gilman. He has found him a trust- 
worthy guide for the study of facts, but the 
author and the reviewer each has his privilege 
of drawing inferences.. Commonly the agree- 
ment has been hearty, but sometimes it has 
not. ‘To illustrate, we may take the case 
of New Zealand, which would be typical of 
the various points where questions might be 
raised. The facts we do not question, but 
certain results have been reported which are 
not, strictly speaking, matters of fact, but 
of inference. ‘To take one of the authorities 
cited by Prof. Gilman. Mr. Henry D. Lloyd 
visited New Zealand and made a glowing 
report concerning the success of labor legis- 
lation in that idyllic country. We heard him 
speak on the subject; and, putting his report 
with our knowledge of the facts, it seemed 
to us that Mr. Lloyd was genial, generous, 
and eager to have the experiment succeed, 
but that his report was rose-colored. But, 
had the success been all that he claimed, 
New Zealand could furnish no conclusive 
example for us. As well compare the treat- 
ment by a physician of a case of tuberculosis 
under a tent on a breezy hill-top in June, 
hard by a flowing spring, and the treatment 
of tuberculosis in the tenements of the 
city of New York. Only five per cent. of 
the inhabitants of New Zealand are not 
English or native. In a fertile land, with 
a glorious climate, at the other end of the 
world, things can happen which are no ex- 
ample for the industries of New York or the 
miners of Pennsylvania. Let fifty thousand 
immigrants from the south-west of Europe 
land in New Zealand, where the total pop- 
ulation is less than that of the city of Boston, 
and the labor question will assume new as- 
pects. Moreover, so far as we can learn, in 
Australia capital is deserting the country, 
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immigration has ceased, emigration has set 
in, and there is danger that some districts 
will relapse into the conditions of the orig- 
inal desert. We have made much of this 
illustration because labor legislation in this 
country ought to be adapted strictly to our 
own conditions, and not be drawn aside 
from its proper course by the exhibition of 
that summer idyl in New Zealand. But, if 
it be a mistake to overwork this example, the 
general treatment of the subject and the 
recommendation of the author are not 
thereby vitiated; because the experiments 
we make must be made with the material at 
hand and under the conditions that exist, 
and, for these abundant and practical sug- 
gestions abound throughout the book. 


THe ATONEMENT AND THE MopERN Minp. 
By James Denney, D.D. New York: Arm- 
strong. $1 net.—Among the discoveries of 
those who become freed from the trammels 
of a dogmatic Christianity is this, that cer- 
tain doctrines, and those the central ones 
of that type of Christianity, seem constantly 
to need affirmation and reaffirmation, ex- 
planation and new explanation, to afford 
basis for credence, and withal they do not 
stay explained or believed. And, still far- 
ther, it is a wonder that this very fact does 
not suggest to the defenders or exegetes the 
invalidity of the teaching which requires so 
continuous and untiring ingenuity to com- 
mend and maintain its position in a system 
of thought. We cannot accept as the ex- 
cuse for reiteration or variety of argument 
that these dogmas are ‘‘fundamental, vital, 
central,” that they are “experiential.” The 
facts of life which are “fundamental, vital, 
central,’ do not demand constant explana- 
tion and new varieties of argument to en- 
force reception of them as principles of liv- 
ing, least of all if they are “‘experiential.” It 
is only cranky theories of life, misapprehen- 
sions of the way to live, which require con- 
tinual support. So it is with the evangelical 
doctrine of the atonement. Reference to 
a bibliography of theological literature re- 
veals how great a proportion of works are 
concerned with this subject, and most of 
them are argumentative. The topic calls, 
has always called, for~incessant and varied 
apologetic, or else tends to drop out of its 
place. Dr. Denney’s three chapters are an 
attempt to commend the Atonement, “the 
specific truth of Christianity” (by which is 
meant that “Christ died for our sins’’), to 
the modern mind which is engaged by phil- 
osophical, physical, and historical consider- 
ations. And the attempt is successful—if 
we grant the author’s premises. Therein, 
however, lies the futility of this new effort 
to commend this particular dogma. If one 
make sufficiently large assumptions in his 
premises, he can get as large conclusions out 
of them as he will. But it is to the assump- 
tions that the modern mind objects. A 
method which assumes the deity of Jesus, 
which explains away the parable of the 
Prodigal Son and assumes that only through 
Christ’s death can God forgive sins, and that 
the whole of Christ’s work was mediator- 
ship in this narrowed sense,—such a method 
cannot win the ‘‘modern mind.” Hence 
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Dr. Denney will convince only those who 
believe with him. Mere reiteration of (un- 
conceded) premises does not persuade. Char- 
acterization of modern criticism of the ‘“ Jo- 
hannine” writings as “paltry and peddling 
criticism” offends while it does not refute. 
“If the eternal is not to be seen in Jesus, 
he can have no place in our religion,” says 
our author. Then argument is futile, for 
what Dr. Denney means by “the eternal’’ 
is not what we can grant. ‘This volume is 
excellent and cogent, from the orthodox 
point of view (which accepts the assumed 
postulates). But to the ‘‘modern mind” 
it appears as a huge petitio principit. 


Points AT ISSUE AND SOME OTHER POINTS. 
By Henry A. Beers, Professor of English 
Literature in Yale College. New York: The 
Macmillan Company.—lIt is the unexpected 
which happens in Prof. Beers’s first essay in 
this collection, the subject of which is ‘‘Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements.” We expect 
to find him falling in with the views of Presi- 
dent Eliot and others who have demanded 
some careful preparation in English language 
and literature for the college course. On 
the contrary we find him vigorously opposed 
to President Eliot and to a much doughtier 
antagonist, Mr. Churton Collins. For a 
teacher of English literature Prof. Beers sets 
a very modest value on his own ability. He 
feels that English is an immensely difficult 
subject to teach. ‘The teacher himself has 
to make the teaching. He is called on to 
comment, interpret, illustrate. Literature is 
an easy subject to lecture upon, but a hard 
one to teach. After many years’ experience 
I do not feel that I know how it should best 
be taught.” The subject is carried further 
in a second essay,—‘‘Literature and the Col- 
leges.”” It is a plea for the reading of good 
literature as the best means of instruction 
in literature. It is also a plea for some col- 
legiate attention to current literature. As 
Dr. Johnson might paraphrastically have re- 
marked, ‘‘A lion which has lost the potential- 
ity of continued existence is of inferior con- 
sequence to a dog in which the vital spirit 
is not yet extinct.’’ Prof, Beers is more in- 
teresting when actually teaching English 
literature than when discussing the methods 
of such teaching. We have examples of his 
actual teaching in the essays, ‘‘Literature 
and the Civil War,” ‘‘Emerson’s Transcend- 
entalism,” ‘““The Modern Feeling for Nature,’’ 
and “The English Lyric.” All these are 
good essays and present many points of 
view, some of which are likely to prove 
“points at issue’? between the essayist and 
his readers. Emerson’s idealism was cer- 
tainly less absolute than Prof. Beers has 
represented it. He said, “We see things in 
rows because they are in rows.’’ As regards 
the historical literature of the Civil War, 
Prof. Beers’s entire failure to mention Mr. 
Rhodes’s ‘‘History of the United States 
since the Compromise of 1850’ signifies, we 
trust, a lapse of memory and a void in his 
reading at this point. The recent war with 
Spain produced some good poetry and one 
great ode,—Mr. William Vaughn Moody’s 
“In Time of Hesitation,’”’ wherein we have 
a passage upon young Shaw’s attainment at 
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Fort Wagner which ranks with the best 
things that the Civil War inspired. 


‘THe Memorrs of A BABy. By Josephine 
Daskam, New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—This is not only an exceedingly 
amusing book filled with the fond hopes, 
fancies, and experiences of a household com- 
posed of a young father and mother, a maiden 
aunt, a baby, with a nursery maid and other 
satellites, but it is also a clever take-off of 
many modern notions, theories, and systems, 
relating to prenatal influences, the duties of 
parents, the training of babies, and other 
domestic affairs of moment. The young 
people are delightfully light-minded, sym- 
pathetic, and really sensible, while the 
maiden aunt is grim, despotic, full of book 
notions and prejudices, but devoted, heart 
and soul, to the baby and his parents. The 
story is entertaining from beginning to end, 
whether one cares for the theories involved 
or not, and is besides an effective criticism 
and discussion of various theories which 
have filled a large place in psychological and 
pedagogical teaching of a certain sort in our 
time. It is a book to be commended to 
young fathers and mothers. They will get 
some fun out of it, if they do not grow in 
wisdom. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN BY JAP- 
ANESE Metuops. By H. Irving Hancock. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 
net.—‘‘ Practising Jiu-Jitsu” has already be- 
come one of the favorite amusements of 
small boys, and in these days of athletic 
training among women Mr. Hancock’s ex- 
position of the science as practised for twenty- 
five hundred years among the Japanese is 
sure to awaken the interest of their sisters 
and mothets. He explains the principles 
which have made the Japanese women the 
strongest and most cheerful of their sex. 
He has no patience with women who con- 
sider that merely on account of their sex 
they should be weaker than men of the same 
age and height, especially when weights are 
about equal, and he assures his readers that 
in Japan they are not weaker. He describes 
the successive exercises with care, recom- 
mending moderation and giving full direc- 
tions for systematic progress. The book is 
fully illustrated, so that students of it can 
hardly mistake the instructions. 


GETTING A Livinc. By George L. Bolen. 
The Macmillan Company. $2 net.—Mr. 
Bolen’s success in his: recent work on the 
trusts and the tariff has led him to discuss 
too soon ‘'the problem of wealth and poverty, 
of profits, wages, and trade-unionism.” If 
he had taken niore time, he could have con- 
densed his 750 large pages and more with 
great advantage into some 500, His style 
is very diffuse, and his notes exceed all just 
measure. On the other hand, most of Mr. 
Bolen’s positions are marked by good sense 
and equity. His practical experience of life 
has freed him from undue love of theory. 
He gives the trade unionists much good ad- 
vice, especially with respect to prison labor 
and boycotts. His general attitude is con- 
setvative toward all such measures as co- 
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operation and state arbitration. The chap- 
ter on conciliation, arbitration, and collective 
bargaining, is one of the most valuable of 
the twenty-eight. The book should be in- 
cluded in every collection of economic works 
for general reading: its influence cannot fail 
to be good. 


Bird Books. 


New aids for bird study re-enforce the 
natural desire of springtime to begin tramps 
afield and to become better acquainted with 
the green earth and the creatures on it. 
Ralph Hoffmann’s Guide to the Birds of New 
England and Eastern New York is particu- 
larly adapted to the needs of beginners in 
this fascinating but difficult study. Mr. 
Hoffmann has had experience with field 
classes, and his enthusiasm has touched 
many boys fortunate enough to have come 
under his influence in their school work. 
His keys and illustrations are prepared with 
the purpose of enabling an observer to place 
a bird seen out of doors. Brief chapters on 
seasons, migration, and distribution, and 
hints for field work precede the various keys 
and notes, which seem to be admirably 
adapted to their purpose and_ practically 
helpful. Mr. Hoffmann’s book is published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ($1.50 net.) 

More unusual in form and content is the 
Field Book of Wild Birds and Their Music 
by F. Schuyler Matthews, published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. This is a description 
of the character and music of birds, also in- 
tended to assist in the identification of species 
common in the Eastern United States, and 
made beautiful by numerous reproductions 
of water color and pen-and-ink sketches of 
birds and by surprisingly complete musical 
notations of bird songs. More than any 
other book with which we happen to be 
acquainted this will help the reader to listen 
intelligently. The descriptions are good 
reading as well as ornithologically instruc- 
tive, and the convenient form of the book in 
its substantial case will make it a welcome 
companion on many a bird tramp. 


Miscellaneous. 


The History of Vermont, written by Ed- 
ward Day Collins, is one of the many text- 
books sent out by Ginm & Co. which appeal 
to the interest of the general reader as well 
as to the intelligent teacher. It is legally 
required of the public schools in that State 
that adequate instruction be given in its 
history and geography. ‘The story of prim- 
itive life there, of its discovery by white 
men and of the early settlements, is full of 
romantic interest. Moreover, “the early 
records,” says the author, “offer an excep- 
tional field for the study of social groups 
placed in almost isolated conditions”; and 
he indicates what the essential features of 
its social, economic, and political develop- 
ment have been in such a way as to give 
students a knowledge of the enlarging life 
of the people as well as of its military history. 

A French Reader, arranged for beginners 
in preparatory schools and colleges, has been 
prepared by Fred Davis Aldrich of the 
Worcester Academy and Irving L. Foster of 
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the Pennsylvania State College. The se- 
lections are carefully graded, showing an 
abundance of easy and interesting text at 
the beginning, and leading up to selections 
from Daudet, de Maupassant, and Erck- 
mann-Chatrian, and including a few well- 
known poems. As every teacher knows, a 
student will work twice as hard over a story 
in which he is interested as in material that 
seems to belong wholly to the school-room. 
The notes consist chiefly in explanations or 
suggestions in simpler French, and are con- 
veniently placed at the bottom of the page. 
The book may be used to accompany ele- 
mentary language lessons or as sight reading 
for rather older classes. (Ginn & Co.) 


With reference to the college entrance ex- 
aminations for 1906, 1907, and 1908 Willis 
Boughton has edited Selections from Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King, with introduction 
and notes. The introduction includes a 
biographical sketch, studies of Tennyson’s 
poetry in general and of the ‘‘Idylls’. in par- 
ticular, and an examination of his blank 
verse. The notes consist mainly of defini- 
tions and the quotation of allied passages. 
The book is published by Ginn & Co. among 
the Standard English Classics. Another 
volume of this series is Irving’s Biography 
of Oliver Goldsmith, edited by Charles Robert 
Gaston, a teacher in New York City. His 
introduction answers briefly and clearly the 
questions, What started Irving to write of 
Goldsmith? How long did it take him? 
What success had the biography? What 
incidents in Irving’s life or what character- 
istics corresponded to the life of Goldsmith? 
and What was the course of Irving’s literary 
career? 


The second book of Every-day English is 
now issued by the Educational Publishing 
Company, and maintains the high standard 
set by the first volume, which was warmly 
commended in these columns a year ago. 
As we said then, there is no reason why the 
fascination inherent in the study of words 
should not be felt by children; and it cer- 
tainly would be if all were taught by such 
intelligent methods as Mrs. Rankin advo- 
cates. This is one of those rare text-books 
in which children ‘“‘read ahead” to see what 
is coming; and, drawn by an interesting anec- 
dote or example, they will remember certain 
hints given here as long as they can put pen 
to paper, as for instance, the story of Senti- 
mental Tommy’s search for a word, or the 
chapter which explains the elements of good 
story-telling. It is good to know that this 
effort to put common sense into the teach- 
ing of English is appreciated by editors and 
educators, and that many children are al- 
ready enjoying the advantage thus offered. 


The Winchester Centennial, 1803-1903, 
is an attractive volume of 218 pages. It 
contains an interesting historical sketch 
of the ‘‘ Universalist Profession of Belief,” 
adopted at Winchester, N.H., Sept. 22, 
1803. The author, Rey, Dr. J. S. Cantwell, 
writes the story of this brief but  sig- 
nificant document out of full information 
and with discriminating enthusiasm. The 
history of the country parish at Winchester 
is told by Miss Grace Alexander. There 
are also the addresses and sermons; ‘‘ Re- 
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viewing Ministerial Ground,’ by Rev. Dr. 
S. H. M’Collester; ‘‘Universalism in the 
Layman’s Life,” by Hon. H. W. Parker; 
“Before and After Winchester,” by Rev. 
J. A. Stoner; ‘‘The Winchester of To-day,” 
by Rev. Clarence J. Harris; ‘‘The Story of 
God’s Love,” by Rev. Dr. W. C. Selleck; 
“The New Test of Our Faith,’’—a strong 
word with clear insight into present condi- 
tions,—by Rev. Dr. J. Coleman Adams; 
“The Spiritual Side of Universalism,” 


well presented, by Rev. Dr. I. M. Atwood;) 


“An Exposition of Universalism,” by one 
of its most eloquent exponents, whose voice 
was silenced all too soon,—Rev. Dr. J. M. 
Pullman; ‘‘The Old and the. New,’ by the 
forward-looking editor of the Universalist 
Leader, Rev. Dr. F. A. Bisbee; and ‘‘The 
Genius of Universalism,” by Rev. Dr. C. E. 
Nash, who has recently been appointed the 
administrative leader of the denomination, 
and of whom great things are hoped. While 
in a sense a memorial volume, these pages 
show that the Universalist Church is intensely 
ahve at present, and fully conscious of the 
great work which it has to do to help bring 
in the kingdom of God. The book is well 


illustrated, the noble face of the great 
Hosea Ballou facing the title-page. 
Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson Company, boston. 
Cradle Song. For violin and piano. By S., Froelich. 


Highland Mary; Of a’ the Airts the Wind can blaw. 
Songs for medium voice. By Edward Manning. 

Spring Song (in A); Whims (in B-flat), Violin pieces of 
easy grades. By Benjamin Cutter. 

The Hills 0’ Skye. (With ’cello ad 1i.) Song for low 
voice, By Victor Harris. 

Song Contest. Song for medium voice. By Henry K, 


Hadley. ‘ 
The Gray Champion. March and two-step for mandolin 
orchestra. By T. H. Rollinson. 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York, 

By the Sea. Forthe piano. By Julian Pascal. 

Enticement. Forthe piano. By Samuel S. Aronson. 

Cuba. Marchand two-step. By H.C. Smith. 

Darling Mine. Song. By Robin Ellis. 

Genevieve. Song. Adapted and arranged by Stephen 
Adams. 

Callest thou thus, O Master? 
Francis J. Barrett. 

Le Réve. Etude Melodieuse. 
Bartlett. | 

Sweet Genevieve. Songand chorus. By Henry Tucker. 

Compositions for the mandolin by John ‘afte. Violet 
Waltz; Sweet Lillie Mazurka; Queen of Roses Waltz. 

pete Religioso. For the organ. By Walter O. Wil- 

inson. 

Compositions of Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp. Thou in Whom 
alone 1 Live; The Runaway. P. 

Octavo Sacred Music, Laudate Dominum. Alto solo 
and quartette. 

Dixit Dominus. 
By P. Giorza. 

Church Music. 
and chorus. 


Sacred song in F, By 


For piano. By Homer N. 


Bass solo, duet, trio, and quartette. 


The Light of the World. S 
By GO Mebane, or oprano solo 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D, J. HowELL 
1o Czar St., Toronto, Can, . 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


. The Infinity of Man. 

. A Positive Religion. 

. Education and Religion. 

. What Christmas Ought to Mean. 
The Rock of Ages. 

. Herbert Spencer. 

. The Light of Men, 

. Life’s Constant Good. 


SU OHMAWD = 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
a72 Congress Street - - - Boston 
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Books by the late 
FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $r. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $r. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $x. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $r. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $1. 


for sale by all booksellers. or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress St., - - - - Boston 


RECENT TRACTS 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL ADDRESS 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
10th Series. No. 9. 
Delivered before the Senior Class in Divinity 
College, Cambridge, July 15, 1838. An epoch- 
making paper defining the motives and duties 
of the Christian minister. 


NAZARETH 


By CAROLINE H. DALL. 
10th Series. No. 11. 


A study of the life of Jesus as the result of 
forty years of Sunday-school teaching. 


THE TRANSIENT AND PERMA-' 
NENT IN CHRISTIANITY 


By THEODORE PARKER 
10th Series. No. 10. 


An illuminating outline of the ‘enduring and 
temporary elements in the Christian religion. 
A separation of the essential and inconsequen- 
tial in Christianity. 


THE BELIEF OF COUNT 
TOLSTOI 
lith Series. No, 94, 


Abstracts from his Reply to the Holy Synod, 
giving briefly his convictions concerning God, 
Truth, Christianity, Immortality. 


AN OUTLINE OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT 


By Rev. GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D, 
1l1th Series. No. 95. 


A short sketch of the salient points of Uni- 
tarian belief. 
Please order by Series and Number. 
Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
a5 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The Street and the Nursery. 


When there’s a procession, 
And the band goes by 

With the marching soldiers, 
Grown folks stand so high 

I can hardly see it, 

And I'd like to cry. 


When I build a castle 
With a great broad wall, 
And ten guards to watch it, 
Grown folks are so tall 
They can’t seg the castle 
Or the guards at all! 
— Elizabeth Lincoln Gould, in Youth's Companion. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Orioles and the Blackberry 
Vine. 


BY HELEN T. PREBLE. 


Across the way from the oriole’s nest in 
the wild cherry-tree were some straggling 
green vines, with prickles up and down 
their branches. 

The mother oriole, sitting on her nest, 
often wondered what sort of a life these 
awkward branches could lead. She felt 
very sure that there was nothing quite so 
nice in life as sitting on four smooth little 
eggs. One day, as she looked over to the 
blackberry vine, she discovered some tiny 
buds among the leaves. 

“Dear, dear,” she chirped, ‘‘that green 
vine is going to blossom!’”’ 

So day by day the beautiful little bird on the 
nest watched the blackberry buds bursting 
out into the warm sunshine. She told her 
mate about them, and he flew over and ex- 
amined the whole vine attentively. 

“It will be a good berry year,’’ he an- 
nounced on his return, “The vine is full 
of buds, and one is already open.” 

By the time the baby orioles were born 
the little blackberry blossoms were covering 
the green vine, like sweet snowflakes. Mother 
blackberry and mother oriole alike were as 
proud as queens over their families. To 
be sure, it seemed as if the small family of 
four at the top of the cherry-tree needed 
much more care than the delicate blossoms 
on the straggling vine. Perhaps, though, 
the vine, sending food up through her hard 
stalks, worked as hard as did the orioles 
flying back and forth with worms and bugs 
for the widely opened mouths of those little, 
yellow feather balls. 

So things went on until the baby birds 
could fly, By this time the pretty white 
blossoms had fallen to the ground, and little, 
hard green berries were growing rapidly. 
The mother oriole and the blackberry vine 
held many a conversation through the long, 
busy summer days. One day the black- 
berry vine called across to the oriole, say- 
ing :— 

“Do you see the berry on my topmost 
branch? It is turning. I am as _ proud 
and happy as I can be, for it is very early 
in the season for blackberries to ripen. But 
I have worked very hard, and the warm 
sun and the silver raindrops have been kind 
and helpful" 
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The oriole flew across for a moment to 
admire the crimson berry at the top of the 
vine, and listened attentively while the vine 
explained that each day the berry would 
grow deeper in color, until it was a glossy 
black and quite ripe. 

“And will your berries fly away when 
they are ripe?” asked the oriole. 

“Oh, no!’ answered the vine, with nod- 
ding green leaves. ‘‘Probably some one 
will pick them and eat them. If they are 
not picked, they will stay on the branch 
until they drop to the ground beside me and 
bury their seeds in the soft earth, where 
by and by they will come to life once more 
in little new vines.” 

““My babies will all fly far away,” said the 
oriole sorrowfully, ‘“‘where I shall never see 
them again, They will have nests and 
birdies of their own, but I shall know noth- 
ing at all about it.” 

The vine rustled its leaves softly and 
said :— 

“But it is through you that they are able 
to go out into the world, to sing and gladden 
many hearts. I think it is beautiful to give 
joy to so many people far away.” 


The Soap-box Garden. 


The children sat in a row on the fence, 
dangling their feet. They were trying hard 
to think of something to give to Johnny 
Henderson, who had had a bad fall when 
they were all playing in the barn. The 
doctor said that poor Johnny would have 
to lie still nearly all summer, and the chil- 
dren did not see how he was possibly going 
to bear it. 

“We ought to buy him something very 
nice indeed,” said Nan; “‘for it was our barn 
that he fell out of!” 

“What zs the use of saying that?” said 
Bobby dolefully. “You know perfectly well 
we have only got nine cents left from our 
allowances, for we have counted it at least 
six times this morning! I wish we had 
never bought that garden squirt. It cost a 
great deal more than it has ever squirted.” 

“We might give him the guinea-pigs,” sug- 
gested Barbara. “They do not smell so 
very much, and we could feed them for him 
every day.” 

“J don’t think Mrs, Henderson is the 
kind of person to take at all to guinea- 
pigs,”’ objected Bobby. ‘‘Even mother says 
they are untidy.” 

“T have been thinking of a thing,” said 
brother slowly from his .end of the fence. 
“TI have been thinking of it all this morn- 
ing. He said that what he minds most is 
that he can’t have any garden while we are 
having ours. Why can’t we make a little 
garden for him to have beside his bed?” 

The children jumped down excitedly. 

“Oh!” said Nan, “But I don’t think Mrs, 
Henderson would like gardens on the floor!’’ 

“How stupid you can sometimes be, Nan,” 
said Bobby. “It will be perfectly splendid! 
He doesn’t mean on the floor, do you, 
brother? He means in a box, and there is 
a wooden soap-box in the barn’’— 

“And mother promised us geranium slips.”’ 
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“He can plant apple seeds and have an or- 
chard!” 

“And he can use the squirt!” 

There never was a more delightful gar- 
den. Mother let them paint it themselves, 
from a pot of dark green paint they found 
out in the barn. They filled it with fine, 
rich earth, sifted and crumbled with their 
own fingers; and then came the planting, 
which papa helped them with, showing 
them how to draw straight little furrows 
for the seeds, and whittling white stakes to 
mark the ends of the rows. 

“Of course nothing will probably show 
for weeks,” the children explained to Johnny, 
lying hot and restless on his sofa. “And 
perhaps nothing ever will come up at all, 
because of its being only in a box; but, if 
they do grow, it will be so exciting!” 

They did not have to wait long. The 
houses are close together, and on the fifth 
morning the bell which Bobby had rigged 
with a string from his window to Johnny’s 
rang excitedly. 

Johnny was sitting up, flushed with pleas- 
ure, the languid look all gone. : 

“Took!” he said, “here in the corner! 
Something green is showing!” 

“It’s the radishes!’ shrieked Nan. “It 
actually is! See their darling little green 
shoots poking up, with the seed-husks still 
on their heads! And just beyond the ground 
is cracked to show where more will come!” 

“Perhaps the lettuce will show to-mor- 
row,”’ said Barbara in an awe-struck whisper 
“Tt’s here in the next row, and then come 
beans. O John, and perhaps you can have 
them for supper when you are grown up— 
I mean when they are! And brother thought 
of it all himself,” she added generously.. 

The next day the radishes were fairly up, 
sunning their red stems in‘a brave little 
row. Four days later came the lettuce, and 
then the fat, yellow-green noses of four hy- 
acinths; for this was a very mixed-up kind 
of garden. The children were absorbed in 
watching, and very nearly drowned the 
poor soap-box at first in their zeal for water- 
ing it. There were the radish and lettuce 
seeds, which they had bought with their own 
money, beans from the kitchen, some corn, 
the hyacinths, which mother gave, two ger- 
anium slips, and orange and lemon seeds, 
which actually sprouted and sent up the 
shoots of four tiny trees! 

Long after everything was accounted for 
a curious dark shoot showed in the very 
middle of the bed. ‘The children looked and 
wondered, 

“Perhaps it is a lily and got here by mis- 
take,” suggested Nan. ‘Perhaps a water 
lily!’ 

“Don’t be foolish,” said Bobby. “Per- 
haps cook or somebody has put in an onion,”’ 

“I know what it is,” said brother slowly. 
“It is my date palm, Nan said that I was 
swallowing my date stones, but instead I 
only sucked and sucked them; and I planted 
them here in the middle, and now one has 
come up. I thinked it would.” 

“OQ-0-0-0-0-oh!”’ said Barbara in a long 
sigh of rapture. “And, when it is big 
enough, we can have an oasis of our very 
own, at least of John’s, and sit there when 
we are playing camel and eat dates!” 
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Everybody laughed, and just then mother 
came over with a covered basket. 

“T have brought over some of our honey, 
John,” she said, “because I do believe the 
bees made part of it from your hyacinths. 
Here are fresh rolls too, and I thought you 
could all have a little feast together. But 
what I really came over to say was that 
papa is so pleased with the way you have 
kept your gardens that he is going to let 
you have the corner of the big garden, 
where the strawberry bed is, all to your- 
selves. It is right next your raspberry bed, 
John; and your mother says you may have 
part of that for your own as soon as you 
are well. You can take down the fence, so 
that it will be all one garden; and, if you 
will raise strawberries and raspberries for 
me, I don’t see why you can’t earn money 
enough to build the summer house you were 
talking about, and for all the lilies and roses 
you want besides!”’—Rosalind Richards, in 
Congregationalist. 


Coming Home at Four. 


“Now, off to school, Sarah!’ said Mrs. 


Watts, looking at the tall clock. ‘‘Miss Patty 
wants you to come early.” Little Sarah 
was playing with the kittens. She could 


not decide which kitten was prettiest, and 
she wished it was not time to go. But her 
mother tied her sunbonnet and put her 
primer in her hand. 

“May I come home at four?” asked little 
Sarah, 4 

She had heard a girl say to Miss Patty, 
“Mother told me to come home at four.” 
Then, when the hour-hand was at four, Miss 
Patty remembered and said:— 

“Jane Harris, it is four, You may go 
home now.” 

But Sarah had never gone at four. She 
always went with the other children half 
an hour later, when school was out. So 
her mother was surprised, but she said :— 

“Yes, you may come home at four.” 

Sarah walked down the road with a feel- 
ing of importance. Her home was just out 
of sight from Miss Patty’s, because the Harris 
barn and a tree stood between. ‘There were 
no houses on the way, because the town was 
not much built up; but several children lived 
beyond Sarah, so she came and went when 
they did. She joined them now and: said:— 

“Tm going home at four!” 

Passing the Harris lots and orchard, they 
reached the lane at the foot of Miss Patty’s 
yard just asa flock of geese left it, going to 
the brook. 

“Tm glad we didn’t meet them,” said 
Jane Harris. ‘I’m afraid of geese.” 

The gander stopped and looked around at 
them. He had a very long neck, and he 
hissed. 

Then the little girls ran, and got to school 
before Miss Patty rang the bell. 

“Miss Patty,” said Sarah eagerly, 
mother says I may come home at four!’ 
“Very well, Sarah,” said Miss Patty, 

will remind you.” : 

It was a pleasant afternoon in school. 
Sarah was bright, and read nicely in her 
primer, and worked the letter S on her 


““ 


my 


ay 
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sampler. She was just going to sit by her 
friend, Ann Beebe, when Miss Patty looked 
at the clock and said, ‘It is four, Sarah: 
you may go home.” 

Sarah held herself straight and looked 
composed as she walked out of the room. 
She knew that all the children turned their 
heads to look at her. 

She carried her primer, and, taking her 
sun-bonnet from the nail, tied it on herself. 

Then she stepped into the yard. Not a 
person was in sight along the road. Sarah 
had never seen it deserted before. 

She walked slowly down the yard and said 
to. herself :— 

“T wish I could see my father somewhere.”’ 

The road looked very long; she had never 
seen it look so long before. 

She reached the foot of the yard and saw 
a big dog sauntering along, so she waited 
for him to go by. In one of the fields two 
cows pastured, and they both had their 
heads over the bars, looking into the road. 

“IT believe they mean to jump over!” 
thought Sarah. 

Slowly she moved to cross the lane when 
a new danger arose. The geese were com- 
ing home. The gander had seen her; and, 
hurrying ahead of his flock, he flapped his 
great white wings and hissed. ‘‘Away with 
this creature in a sunbonnet and check 
apron!” he seemed to say. 

Sarah turned and ran back, clasping her 
primer, and never once stopping till she 
reached Miss Patty’s door, ‘here she sat 
down on the upper step, close to the cinna- 
mon rose-bush, and listened to the hum of 
voices in the school-room. She felt that 
school was very pleasant after all. 

“That’s Ann spelling,” she said, as one 
voice rose shrilly. 

“Now that is Jane reading,” she said, after 
the shuffling of feet told her the other class 
had come out. 

She did not go into the room: she could 
not meet Miss Patty’s eyes. 

She sat there, stock-still, till school closed 
and the happy throng of children poured 
out at the door. Then she went home as 
usual between Ann Beebe and Jane Harris, 
and did not mind when Ann said, ‘‘You’re 
a little goose!’ But she did not ask to be 
dismissed again.—M. L. B. Branch, in 
Youth's Companion, 


The Spectators. 

It was very apparent that our dog Jack 
was a discourteous fellow. 

He had been frolicking with a lank young 
puppy from a neighbor’s; but, when he 
was called to his dinner under a tree in the 
back yard, he gave puppy to understand 
that he wasn’t wanted. So the puppy sat 
on his haunches, away off by the smoke- 
house, with a wise look on his puppy face 
which seemed to say, “Of course I did not 
expect to be invited to dinner,’ while he 
carefully looked off in another direction. 

But, alas! the delicious crunching of a 
bone would be too much for his puppy wis- 
dom, and he would spring for the tree. 
Then a growl from Jack would cause a 
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hasty retreat to his old position and a re- 
turn to his solemn expression. 

Meanwhile the chickens had gathered to 
the scene of action, about fifty strong, and 
were slowly encircling Jack, the tree, and 
the dinner, in a wide ring. The circle 
diminished as the chickens, keeping one 
eye on the centre of attraction, pecked in- 
differently at the grass. Finally a vent- 
uresome hen would reach out for a stray 
crumb, another would carefully peck at a 
bone, and soon the whole flock swarmed 
onto the dinner. 

Then Jack would jump at the flock, snap- 
ping here and there. Such a scattering and 
shrieking, until they were back in their old 
circle! Soon the same performance would 
be repeated. 

Finally Jack finished his dinner and 
trotted off. The puppy advanced with all 
the, confidence in the world, and gave the 
bones a second cleaning. Then the happy 
hens settled down on the territory, and soon 
not a crumb remained. 

We are sure Jack’s dinner tasted better 
on account of his audience.—Isabel Isaac, in 
Christian Endeavor World. 


Harry to the Rescue. 


Harry, our eleven-year-old cat, is locally 
famous as a “‘life-preserver.”’ 

A few years ago we had a large St. Ber- 
nard dog, called Ponto. One day we hired 
a man to shear his hair on account of the 
heat. Ponto did not like the idea, and 
growled so that the man would not con- 
tinue. 

“Let me try: Ponto likes me,’’ said my 
mother, ‘Better not,’’ answered the man. 
But mother took the shears and commenced 
to clip. Harry sat close by, looking on. 

Ponto didn’t want to be sheared, and con- 
tinued his growling. Still mother worked 
while she 


on, talking coaxingly to him 
worked. Finally Ponto could stand it no 
longer. With a quick turn and an angry 


growl he seized mother’s wrist between his 
teeth. 

In an instant Harry sprang at Ponto’s 
face, scratching his nose until the blood 
came. Ponto in his surprise let go mother’s 
hand; and Harry, not yet satisfied, chased 
him out of the yard, On Harry’s return he 
jumped into mother’s lap and began to purr 
as much as to say, ‘I wouldn’t let him hurt 
you.”’—Lucy M. Hutchins, in Christian En- 
deavor VW orld. 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN, 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


All Grocers and Druggists 
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Good News. 


The “Massachusetts Convention.” 


One hundred and fifty years ago these 
words would have had but one meaning. 
But now in any catalogue of old pamphlets 
or in the minds of five-sixths of the readers 
of these lines the “Massachusetts Conven- 
tion” would need an explanation to tell 
which of a hundred conventions is spoken 
of. To the New Englander of the beginning 
of the eighteenth century the convention 
meant the one assembly of the ministers 
of Massachusetts. ‘he original charter of 
the State provided that on the last 
Wednesday in Easter the trading com- 
pany which was called the Massachusetts 
Bay Company should choose its presiding 
officer. It is interesting to see that the last 
Wednesday in Easter—meaning of course 
the last Wednesday before Whitsunday— 
has been but little wandered from in the 
arrangements for what is still called Anni- 
versary Week. When the directors and 
governor, as he was called, of that colony 
came over here bringing the charter with 
him, no change was made in this provision ; 
and accordingly on that Wednesday the Win- 
throps and Dudleys and the other early 
governors were chosen by the people, at 
first a handful, who were the members of 
the Massachusetts Company. Year by year 
this company of voters not only chose their 
own president, but added other ‘“‘freemen’”’ 
to their own number; and eventually the 
last Wednesday in May thus became the 
day of the annual election, ‘This arrange- 
ment, under one form or another, continued 
till the year 1831, when by a change in the 
constitution of the State the election of the 
governor was transferred to the first Wednes- 
day in January, where it now remains, But 
the election sermon had existed from the 
beginning. Some one of the ministers was 

easked to address the voters on the election 
day, and did so; and not unnaturally a num- 
ber of ministers of the colony came up to 
the meeting of the “freemen” and the elec- 
tion of the governor. No one pretends to 
know on what particular Thursday following 
the Wednesday of election these gentlemen 
began the system, which has existed from 
that early day to this, of hearing a sermon. 
The first convention sermon printed in the 
Historical Society collection is Rev. Peter 
Thacher’s of the year 1724. Thirty-seven 
sermons had been printed afterward in 1858 
which are now in the collection of the His- 
torical Society. What is known is that they 
took early care for the widows of their 
number; and on Wednesday afternoon, after 
the solemnities of the choice of the governor, 
every minister interested in the care of 
widows met for that purpose and for other 
occasions of fellowship such as will readily 
occur to the minds of professional men now. 
In those days of pure Congregationalism 
they did not speak or pretend to discipline 
each other or to manage the churches, but 
they did expect to take care of the widows 
of those of their number who needed 
care. 

There were not many ministers to meet 
for a hundred years. They could, and did, 
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dine at the house of the minister of the 
First Church or the Second, and sometimes 
the governor dined with them. 

After seventy years there were then more 
than fifty of these churches, most of them 
within twenty miles of ‘“‘the Bay.” But 
the meetings became larger and larger; and 
in 1720, as Dr. Mackenzie tells us, they or- 
ganized so far that the meeting of each year 
should appoint one of the ministers to preach 
to them the next year. At first their meet- 
ings were held in private houses, and the 
sermon was preached to the brethren and 
their friends in a private house. In 1731, 
on the occasion when the sermon was 
preached, a contribution was taken up; and 
the excellent custom has been maintained 
from that day to this. In almost every in- 
stance the contribution has been made for 
the widows and orphans of the clergy- 
men, ; 

The loyalty of the fathers to the families 
of their ministers shows itself not simply in 
the annual contributions, but in more per- 
manent gifts. And, for the permanent sup- 
port of such gifts to the families of its clergy, 
contributions were made for investment, so 
that the benefaction should be relieved from 
the uncertainties of yearly contributions. 
As early therefore as 1780 a society was in- 
corporated by the State which is called the 
Congregational Charitable Society of Massa- 
chusetts, and still continues. The funds in- 
trusted to it by bequest and other ways are 
carefully kept, and from the interest of those 
funds a respectable pension is paid to a 
hundred or more widows of the clergy of 
Massachusetts. The amount paid varies ac- 
cording to the necessity of the case. The 
convention whose clergy are well repre- 
sented in the incorporated society has never 
lost sight of the methods of its beginning, 
And there will come in certain exceptional 
cases which the Congregational Charitable 
Society cannot provide for. The provision 
for these exceptional cases, always difficult, 
became the subject of an interesting conver- 
sation last Thursday after the close of the 
service in the South Congregational Church, 
Of course there is no difficulty in deciding 
as to nineteen cases out of twenty which 
require relief. But suppose you have a 
widow of a deceased minister who came into 
the profession suddenly and left it as sud- 
denly. Suppose, as in an instance which 
recurs to my memory, you had a man who 
lived by taking daguerreotypes till Wednes- 
day evening. He then determined to preach 
the next Sunday and did. Suppose before 
the month was over he was settled in a 
parish where he had preached three or four 
attractive sermons. Suppose that at the 
end of three years he left the profession to 
everybody’s satisfaction, his own with the 
rest. Of course nobody would say that at 
the end of fifty years his widow, perhaps 
forty years younger than he, should receive 
any considerable pension from funds left by 
the donors for the widows of clergymen. 
Now between such a case as that and such 
a case as that of a conscientious, self-denying 
woman, who for half a century has devoted 
herself to the work of the ministry just as 
her husband has done in the same time, 
there are of course untold number of cases 
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requiring every variety of relief and treat- 
ment, 

In old times every minister settled was 
settled for life, even the law maintained him 
in that status; but all that has changed now, 
and it becomes more difficult, as Saint Paul 
found it, to define widows who are widows 
indeed. 

These delicate cares for many years past 
have practically fallen into the care and 
thoughtful attention of our dear friend, Mr. 
Jenks. In his illness at present he is not 
able to care for them, but the succession to 
the position of the treasurer of the society 
is in good hands. 

In the early days of the last century the 
convention of ministers was almost the only 
occasion which brought together the clergy 
of Massachusetts. The minister assigned 
to preach the sermon was always one of 
the leaders in the profession. The occasion 
was one somewhat like the collation of the 
present time, in which the men and women 
of Boston were glad to express their pro- 
found gratitude to the work of the clergy 
for work which cannot be paid for in money, 
but which is cheered by expressions of sym- 
pathy. ‘To give such expression it was the 
habit of the people of Boston to throng the 
Brattle Street Church, where the convention 
always met; and the annual contribution 
was made a sufficient resource to enable the 
committee of the ministers to provide for 
the exceptional and occasional cases where 
pensions cannot be given by the Charitable 
Society. The merchant who was awaiting 
the signal of the return of his East India 
vessel, and feared, therefore, that he could 
not enjoy the precious discourse of Dr, Eliot 
or Dr. Codman, revenged himself on fate by 
sending up a check for one hundred dollars 
by his office boy, who put it into the con- 
tribution box for the widows of the minis- 
ters. An annual invitation was given by 
the laymen of Boston to all the clergy to 
join with them at Concert Hall, which was 
the great hall of Boston near the head of 
Hanover Street. The boys who had attended 
the governor's election on Wednesday saw 
on Thursday a procession, not militant in 
its form and not accompanied by a band of 
music, but which moved cheerfully from 
Brattle Street to Concert Hall, where they 
dined as the guests of the laymen of Boston. 
Around such a meeting of the ministers there 
grew gradually the philanthropies and char- 
ities which make up what we call Anniversary 
Week. The deaf and dumb and the blind, 
the pagans in foreign lands and the drunk- 
ards in this, had their claims upon the Chris- 
tian Church; and thus it happened that this 
week was crowded with meetings of people 
interested in different enterprises for the 
relief of suffering. Among other changes 
the Unitarians determined to meet their 
clergy at a banquet which could be given 
to the ladies as well as to the gentlemen of 
the profession, With this real enlargement 
of the Christian philanthropies of the week, 
the modest meeting of the ministers, who 
never wanted to assert themselves either at 
the corners of the street or by the accession 
of any trumpets, lost its popular interest. 
Argus-eyed press is always drowsy when 
matters are concerned which do not involve 
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annual dividends, so that on the occasion 
of last week, when Dr. Clark, an eminent 
preacher of the orthodox communion, de- 
livered an admirable sermon before the Mas- 
sachusetts Convention, the reporter who was 
assigned to the position of informing the 
world regarding it’ called it ‘Dr. Clark’s 
address to the Unitarian ministers.” 

All the same, the convention continues to 
meet. For the next year it has appointed 
Dr. Frothingham and Dr. Carter of Lexing- 
ton as two speakers, where usually it has 
appointed but one. These gentlemen are 
to agree upon the subject which they will 
speak on, and both will address the as- 
sembly. 

Among other changes there has come in 
an impression, utterly unfounded, that the 
clergy do not expect the, presence of laymen 
and laywomen of the town. In point of 
fact they are always welcome. At the meet- 
ing last Thursday, however, I observed only 
four ladies in the presence of the clergymen 
from different parts of the State who were 
there. They were of course welcome. But 
it was curious to see that, with the undoubted 
increase in the interest in all such occasions, 
the single “anniversary” which belongs to 
the clergy as such did not command the at- 
tention of the laymen and laywomen of 
Boston. On the other hand, what is certain 
is that no people are more desirous to take 
care of widows who have passed the period 
of active service, but whom we still remember 
whenever. we see them for their diligence 
and self-sacrifice in the past. 

To improve the scraps of history which 
I have thus put in order for our readers, 
I would say that there are eight hundred 
Congregational churches in Massachusetts, 
both orthodox and Unitarian, that for a 
hundred widows or more of their clergy 
provision is made by the Congregational 
Society. There are, however, outside this 
numbe* perhaps five and twenty ladies who 
have been a help to the rising generation in 
the ministry which has been intrusted to 
them. If the officers of the Association re- 
ceived with every year two thousand dollars 
for what I may call these exceptional cases 
of need, we should have the satisfaction of 
knowing that none of our ministers’ wives 
were in the poorhouses, that none of them 
went to bed without knowing where to- 
morrow’s dinner was to come from, or, in 
a word, that each of them was modestly pro- 
vided for. 

There are churches. known to me which 
send fifty dollars a year for this purpose to 
the treasurer of the Association. Such a 
contribution from twenty-five more churches 
would solve all the difficulties which now 
present themselves occasionally to the Pru- 
dential Committee. 

The discourse of Dr. Clark last Thursday 
was admirable in every regard. The mem- 
bers of the convention present thanked him 
most cordially for it. Wherever it is printed 
it will carry with it the lesson of encourage- 
ment as well as vital instruction to those 
who are engaged in the Christian ministry. 
It was a sermon to the preacher rather than 
to the pews. 

: Epwarp E. Hae. 
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John N. Woodman was’ born at Haver- 
hill, Mass., April 14, 1870. He graduated 
from the Haverhill high school July 2, 1889. 
He studied for the ministry in the Mead- 
ville Theological School, graduating Jan. 
13, 1895. He received a call to become 
the pastor of the Sterling (Mass.) society, 
and was installed June 24, 1896. This was 
his first and only charge. The relations 
between people and pastor were very cordial, 
and he always referred to the Sterling people 
with affection. After five years of service 
he was obliged to resign on account of the 
approach of the dread disease that finally 
took him off. He and his friends hoped 
that he might recover. But after two years 
of hopeful endeavor he was obliged to take 
to his bed, from which for the last year he 
has rarely arisen. The interest and affec- 
tion of the Sterling people is shown in a 
resolution presented to him at the time of 
his going away, from which I quote the 
closing words :— 

“The members of this society lament the 
ill-health which now compels him to lay 
down the burden of their pastorate so hope- 
fully undertaken and so courageously and 
successfully born. He carries with him 
in his leaving the heartiest well-wishing of 
every one, old and young, for his speedy 
recovery to perfect health and full vigor. 
The society commends him with high re- 
gard and warm affection to the new use- 
fulness and opportunities which may be 
opened to him in renewed strength.” 

At Haverhill, where he was brought up, 
he was held in similar affection and appre- 
ciation. He had considerable literary and 
dramatic ability, and was very active in all 
the work of the Young People’s Society of 
the First Parish. Having visited him con- 
stantly during the last year, I wish to add 
my own word of appreciation for the cheer- 
ful patience with which he endured the 
present suffering, and the hopeful faith with 
which he anticipated the future. 

The funeral services were held in the First 
Parish Church, Haverhill, Sunday, May 
15, at 2 P.M. The services were conducted 
by the pastor of the church and Rev. Mr. 
Hubbard of the Union Congregational 
Church, Joun A. HAyEs. 


Work of Blind Pupils. 


Among the educational agencies of the 
present day the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind holds a unique position. Hence 
great interest centres in the commencement 
exercises of this school, which will be held 
in Boston Theatre on Tuesday, June 7, at 
three o’clock. Hon. Francis H. Appleton 
will preside and will present diplomas to 
the four members of the graduating class. 
An attractive programme is offered for the 
occasion, including an exercise in English 
literature and one in geography, several 
musical selections by the orchestra, and 
educational gymnastics. The kindergarten 
children will illustrate ‘“The Seasons’ by 
songs, games, and modelling, while Rey. 
George L. Perin will set forth the claims 
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of this branch of the school upon the gener- 
osity of the public. Tickets may be obtained 
from M. Anagnos, South Boston, or at the 
salesroom for the blind, No. 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 


Che Anniversaries. 


Business Record. 


The seventy-ninth annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association was opened 
in Tremont Temple at 2.30 on Tuesday after- 
noon, May 24, the president in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley of Beverly, Mass. On motion it 
was voted to dispense with the reading of 
the minutes of the last meeting, An order 
of business was then adopted. 

The following Business Committee was 
appointed by the chair: William Taggard 
Piper, Massachusetts; A. P. Reccord, Rhode 
Island; Mrs. David Utter, Colorado; Joseph 
B. Moors, Massachusetts; D. M. Wilson, 
Massachusetts; Calvin H. Allen, New York; 
Charles H. Burrage, Massachusetts; Emer- 
son P, Harris, New Jersey. 

Voted, That the Business Committee be instructed to 


report favorably or unfavorably on every matter referred 


to it, 4 


Resolutions were then offered, and sub- 
mitted to the Business Committee. 

The report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions was made by the chairman, Mr. Frank 
T. Fay. The committee reported the fol- 
lowing nominations, based upon the returns 
received from the ballots sent out: presi- 
dent, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Cambridge, 
Mass.; vice-presidents, Joseph W. Symonds, 
LL.D., Portland, Me., Rockwood Hoar, 
Worcester, Mass., John Harsen Rhoades, 
New York, N.Y., Thomas J. Morris, Balti- 
more, Md., George E, Adams, Chicago, IIl., 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; 
secretary, Rev. Charles E. St. John, Brook- 
line, Mass.; assistant secretary, George W. 
Fox, Boston, Mass.; treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Hingham, Mass.; directors for New 
England States, Leslie C. Cornish, Augusta 
Me., John Mason Little, Boston, Mass., Mrs. 
Emily C. Morton, Fall River, Mass., Charles 
Eliot Ware, Fitchburg, Mass.; director for 
Middle and Southern States, Isaac H. Cary, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; director for Western States 
and Pacific Coast, Rev. John W. Day, St. 
Louis, Mo.; nominating committee for 1905: 
representing New England, Francis H. 
Brown, Boston, Mass., Mrs. Abby A. Peter- 
son, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; representing out- 
side of New England, Robert H. Davis, New 
York, N.Y., Rev. Minot O. Simons, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Voted, To discharge the committee with the thanks of 
the Association. 

The following were appointed to distrib- 
ute, collect, and count ballots: Rev. A. W. 
Clark, Rev. Clayton R. Bowen, Rev. C. A. 
Langston, Rev. Richard E. Birks, Rev. 
Samuel C. Spaulding, Rev. William S. Jones. 

The chair declared a recess for voting, 
and announced that the polls would remain 
open till four o’clock, 

Rev. Austin S. Garver, chairman, pre- 
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sented the report of the Committee. on Re- 
tiring Allowances for Aged Ministers. 

After outlining the purpose and work of 
the committee, Mr. Garver offered the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 

Resolved, That the Association commends to the Society 
for the Relief of Aged and Destitute Clergymen a careful 


and favorable consideration of the plans for establishing 
retiring allowances for aged ministers. 


On motion of Mr. Slicer the resolution 
was adopted. 

The amendment to the constitution, pre- 
sented at the last meeting, and providing 
that there shall not be less than six women 
on the board of directors, was then laid be- 
fore the Association. Dr. William A. Rust 
spoke in favor of the amendment, holding 
that the devoted labor of the women of the 
Association should receive fuller recognition. 

Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, for herself and the 
National Alliance, expressed the hope that 
the amendment would not pass. 

After further remarks by Dr. Rust, Mrs. 
Catlin, Mr. Ames, and Mr. Slicer, it was 


Voted, That the amendment be not adopted. 


The chair requested the secretary to pre- 
sent the vote of the board of directors rela- 
tive to the proposed change in the name of 
the Year Book. ‘The secretary said that the 
board of directors received from the Asso- 
ciation a suggestion that the name of the 
Year Book be changed to “Year Book of 
Unitarian and Affiliated Churches.’ In 
view of the fact that this was merely a rec- 
ommendation, that it was passed by a vote 
of only 75 to 73, and that the sentiment of 
the board of directors was against the 
change, the board voted to refer the sug- 
gestion back to the Association for further 
instruction. 

The secretary therefore offered this vote:— 


That the present name of the Year Book is satisfactory. 


This vote being laid before the Associa- 
tion, Rev. Charles F. Dole said: “This may 
not seem a very important matter, but I 
believe it is a question of principle. I be- 
lieve there are going to be a good many in- 
dependent enterprises all through the coun- 
try in the course of the next twenty-five 
years which will be willing to avail them- 
selves of the privilege of coming into the 
Year Book. What is the principle involved 
here? There are divergencies of opinion 
among us. One wing of our body may be 
called ‘Denominational Unitarians,’ They 
are attached to the forms which would asso- 
ciate them to the evangelical church, to the 
name ‘Christian.’ There is another group 
among us, made up of those who would as- 
sociate themselves with all those of every 
form of belief, who simply are willing to 
assist one another in living the good life. 
I suppose this is the ethical basis of the 
Unitarian churches. I think the ethical 
basis is the profounder basis. Why not 
associate with us those who want to go with 
us in trying to make the world better? We 
have already done this in the Saratoga plat- 
form. The resolution made at the last 
meeting will make this effective. We say 
to those who are with us in the spirit that 
we will make them at home with us.” 

Tn the discussion that followed, Rev. Theo- 
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dore C. Williams, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
Rev. William M. Brundage, Rev. Leon A. 
Harvey, Rev. James H. Ecob, spoke in favor 
of the change in name; Rev. Augustus P. 
Reccord, Rev. John P. Forbes, Rev. Charles 
F. Russell, Rev. George W. Stone, spoke in 
opposition. Rev. Charles G. Ames ex- 
pressed the belief that the change in the 
name is of little importance. Rev. William 
M. Backus, secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence, reported that, at a recent meeting of 
that conference, it was voted 10 to 1 that 
the present name is satisfactory. 

Rev. Mr. Dole, saying that he wanted 
the issue perfectly distinct, moved that in- 
stead of the resolution presented by the 
secretary the vote of a year ago be substi- 
tuted. 

Rey. Alfred Free and Rev. Minot J. Savage 
spoke in favor of the change, and Mr. Geo. 
H. Ellis in opposition. 

On point of order, made by Rev. T. R. 
Slicer, the chair ruled that the substitute mo- 
tion of Mr. Dole was out of order. 

Mr. Dole then moved that the directors of 
the American Unitarian Association be in- 
structed to change the name of the Year 
Book, so that it shall read, ““Year Book of 
Unitarian and Affiliated Churches.” 

After a few words by Mr. Prescott Keyes, 
the question of adopting the motion of Mr. 
Dole was put to the meeting. ‘The vote re- 


| sulted as follows: yeas, 94; nays, 246; and 


the motion was declared lost. 

Mr. Piper, chairman for the Business 
Committee, reported favorably the follow- 
ing resolutions which were adopted :— 


Resolved, That the president be requested to transmit 
the greetings of the Association to the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, to the Hungarian Unitarian Con- 
sistory, to the Protestanten Bond of Holland, and to the 
Schweizer Verein fiir Freie Christenthum. 

Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association pre- 
sents its affectionate greetings to the National Council of 
Congregational Churches, and rejoices in the growth of the 
spirit of sympathy and co-operation which more and more 
draws together the heirs of a good inheritance. 

Resolved, That the directors be requested to appoint 
fraternal delegates to personally present these greetings at 
the National Council. 

That the American Unitarian Association views with 
great satisfaction the arrangements made by treaty between 
England and France and between England and Italy, and 
other similar agreements for the peaceable settlement of 
international questions. 

That we earnestly petition the President and the Senate 
of the United States to negotiate treaties of this wise and 
friendly character with England and other nations with 
whom we have diplomatic relations. 

That we call upon all representative religious bodies to 
exert their influence, with the definite aim of preventing 
war and establishing a permanent system of international 
justice. 

Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association 
hereby thanks those persons who have already contributed 
more than $22,000 for the erection of the Edward Everett 
Hale Hall at Hackley School, and urges further contribu- 
tions in order thata worthy and useful memorial building 
may be speedily erected. 

Resolved, That when vacancies occur in the committee 
of this Association, to confer with the Committee of the 
Universalist General Convention, or when members of the 
committee are unable to attend meetings, the president of 
the Association be authorized to appoint alternates, 

Resolved, That the loving greetings of the Association 
be sent to our brethren, Henry M. Simmons of Minne- 
apolis, Frank L. Phalen of Worcester, and Henry, F. 
Jenks of Canton, with gratitude for the services they have 
rendered to our cause and with prayers for their restoration 
to health and happiness. 


Adopted. 
The Business Committee reported the fol- 
lowing resolution and recommended that it | 
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be referred to the directors of the Associa- 
tion with authority to act:— 

Resolved, That the president be requested to appoint a 
committee to consider and report upon the precedents and 
conditions governing the settlement of ministers in Con- 
gregational churches, including the election of ministers, 
the terms of their service, their legal rights and privileges, 
and the relations which should exist between ministers and 
their congregations. 

The recommendation was carried. 

The committee reported adversely upon 
the following resolution :— 

Resolved, That the directors of the American Unitarian 
Association be, and hereby are, instructed to purchase im- 
mediately, if possible, the land at the corner of Beacon 
and Charles Streets, Brookline, Mass., now or formerly 
held in bond by the Second Unitarian Society of that town, 
together with such additional land as they may deem ad- 
visable for the erection thereon of a church building by 
the Second Unitarian Society in Brookline, or by that so- 
ciety co-operating with some other existing Unitarian soci- 
ety, the land to be conveyed to the Second Unitarian 
Society in Brookline at such time and on such conditions 
as the directors of the Association may decide. 

In explaining the attitude of the commit- 
tee toward this resolution, the chairman said 
that the committee recommend unfavorable 
action because of insufficient information, 
and because it doubts the expediency of 
instructing the directors of the Association 
to purchase land for any individual society. 

Rev. Eugene R. Shippen said: ‘The Bos- 
ton Association of Ministers is substantially 
in agreement with this movement in the 
interests of an adequate Unitarian church 
at Coolidge Corner, as a strategic point for 
Boston Unitarianism. ‘here may be op- 
position to the method of having the Asso- 
ciation at large buy land for a particular 
church; but there is no difference of opinion, 
so far as I know, among Unitarian ministers, 
Boston or elsewhere, as to the place and 
the importance of Coolidge Corner. The 
Boston churches contribute, largely to the 
American Unitarian Association, and it is 
not immodest for us to ask that some re- 
turns of that money be devoted to- larger 
Boston. Boston must be the centre of Uni- 
tarianism. If we are not strong here, where 
shall we be strong? ‘There is nothing nar- 
row or local about this. It is a matter of 
American Unitarianism.” 

Rev. Charles F. Dole: ‘‘I want to call at- 
tention to the fact that too much emphasis 
should not be placed upon the action of 
the Boston Association. It was a small 
meeting, and we had not much information 
before us.” * 

Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D.: ‘Whatever 
may be said about the method proposed by 
the resolution, the region in which this 
church is proposed to be built is destined 
to be packed with the residences of the best 
population of Boston, and the particular 
position which it is to occupy is central and 
accessible. ‘There is warrant for the belief 
that one of our best societies may be planted 
there.” 

Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D.: “I am very 
much prejudiced in favor of a church at 
this point. The movement was. started 
largely by some of my own people. I do 
not like to have the number of Unitarian 
churches in Boston decrease. It seems to 
me that we shall make a serious mistake 
if we do not help in the birth of a good, 
strong, and vigorous church at Coolidge 
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in New York to help this movement. ‘There 
is not a better strategic point in the city 
or anywhere in the region of Boston than 
that. I should feel as though it were a sort 
of calamity if this opportunity were to go 
by. I hope you will vote for it.” 

Mr. Emerson P. Harris, a member of the 
Business Committee, said: ‘‘The Business 
Committee questioned why this church did 
not render itself eligible under the ordinary 
procedure of being helped by the Church 
Building Fund. It seemed unusual to ask 
that the Association buy this land.” 

Mr. Geo. H. Ellis said that he believed 
the directors were perfectly competent to take 
charge of this matter and that this meet- 
ing is not, on account of the lack of infor- 
mation. He moved that the matter be re- 
ferred to the directors without instructions. 

Rev. P. R. Frothingham suggested that 
the Committee of Council for Greater Boston, 
called by the directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, was the proper body to 
act upon the matter. i 

Mr. W. T. Piper: “I have no objection 
to the suggestion offered by Mr. Ellis; but 
I wish to say on behalf of the Business 
Committee that it was in absolute ignorance 
as to what the land would cost and whether 
the matter had been before the directors or 
not, and it seemed to the members of the 
committee unwise to begin the plan of in- 
structing the directors of the Association to 
buy land for the benefit of a single church,” 

After further discussion by Rev. Henry T. 
Secrist, C. A. Langston, and George W. 
Stone, it was 

Voted, That the original resolution and report of the 
committee be referred to the Boston Committee of Council, 

The Committee on Ballots reported through 
Rey. A. W. Clark, chairman, that the follow- 
ing persoms were elected officers for the en- 
suing year: president, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
Cambridge, Mass.; vice-presidents, Joseph 
W. Symonds, LL.D., Portland, Me., Rock- 
wood Hoar, Worcester, Mass., John Harsen 
Rhoades, New York, N.Y., Thomas J. 
Morris, Baltimore, Md., George E. Adams, 
Chicago, Ill, Horace Davis, LL.D., San 
Francisco, Cal.; secretary, Rev. Charles EF. St. 
John, Brookline, Mass.; assistant secretary, 
George W. Fox, Boston, Mass.; treasurer, 
Francis H. Lincoln, Hingham, Mass.; di- 
rectors for New England States, Leslie C. 
Cornish, Augusta, Me., John Mason Little, 
Boston, Mass., Mrs. Emily C. Morton, Fall 
River, Mass., Charles Eliot Ware, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; director for Middle and Southern 
States, Isaac H. Cary, Brooklyn, N.Y.; di- 
rector for Western States and Pacific coast, 
Rev. John W. Day, St. Louis, Mo.; nomi- 
nating Committee for 1905: representing 
New England, Francis H. Brown, Boston, 
Mass., Mrs. Abby A. Peterson, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. ; representing outside of New England, 
Robert H. Davis, New York, N.Y., Rev. 
Minot O. Simons, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Adjourned at 5.30 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


_ The second session was called to order 
Wednesday, May 25, at 10 A.M., the presi- 


I am ready in the next three or) 
four years to do something in my church | 
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dent in the chair. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D. ‘The fol- 
lowing resolution was offered by Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, D.D., and adopted :— 
Resolved, That the secretary be directed to convey to our 
Universalist brethren, now in session in this city, an ex- 
pression of our warm Christian fellowship and of our grati- 


tude for the broad testimony they have borne to the faith 
of the Fatherhood and the Brotherhood. 


The president then delivered his annual 
address. 

The report of the treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, was presented in printed form and 
it was 


Voted, That the treasurer’s report be accepted and 
placed on file. 


Reports from various committees of the 
board of directors were then made as fol- 
lows: Finance, Publication, New England, 
Middle States, Southern States, Western 
States, Pacific States, Foreign, Education, 
Comity and Fellowship, New Americans, 
Church Building Loan Fund, Library. 

The secretary, Rev. Charles E. St. John, 
then made his annual address. 

Rev. Edward D. Towle was recognized 
by the chair, and, stating that he was un- 
avoidably detained during the session of the 
previous day, made a statement of his posi- 
tion upon the resolution instructing the di- 
rectors to purchase land for the erection of 
a church building for the Second Unitarian 
Society in Brookline. 

Upon motion of Rev. John P. Forbes of 
Brooklyn, it was 


Voted, That the board of directors be authorized to ap- 
point two auditors for the ensuing year. 


Adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Association was again called to order 
at 2.30 P.M. by the president. There being 
no new business, addresses. were made upon 
the aspects of our work by Rev. T. E. Chap- 
pell, circuit missionary in Aroostook County, 
Maine; Rev. W. M. Backus, secretary of the 
Western Conference; Rev. Henry W. Foote, 
State secretary for Louisiana; Rev. George 
W. Stone, field secretary for the Pacific 
coast. 


The Unitarian Sunday School 


Society. 


The increased consideration which the re- 
ligious education of the young is receiving 
at the present day is shown again perhaps 
by the fact that the Sunday School Society 
required this year two sessions of Anniversary 
Week. On Friday, May 27, King’s Chapel 
was filled twice with earnest, interested audi- 
ences, quick to appreciate a speaker’s good 
points and warm in expressions of satisfac 
tion. A fair proportion of those present 
were Sunday-school workers, who received 
encouragement and inspiration; but it is 
safe to say that such meetings do quite as 
much good to those who, for one reason o~ 
another, are not active workers themselves, 
but testify by their presence their belief in 
the importance of the subject and their in- 
terest in the general progress of the cause. 

In the morning, after the singing of a 
hymn and prayer by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, 
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the president, Rev. Edward A. Horton, de- 
livered a brief address of welcome, in which 
he indicated the importance of the service 
which the Sunday-school may render to the 
Church and to the State, and expressed his 
undisturbed confidence in the value of the 
work, based on the conditions of life to-day. 
He prophesied that in five years the work 
of the Sunday-school teachers will be re- 
enforced by aids and influences not yet fore- 
seen. Mr. Horton was obliged to leave, 
and the morning meeting was presided over 
by the vice-president, Rev. A. M. Lord of 
Providence. 

The large outlines of religious educational 
work were drawn in three thirty-minute 
addresses on the general subject, “How to 
extend the Influence of the Work of the 
Sunday-school.”’ Mr. Edwin D. Mead, con- 
sidering it as the inspirer of higher social 
ideals, emphasized the importance of look- 
ing at the Bible, rightfully the principal text- 
book in all schools, in the right way. The 
old prophets, for instance, were not talking 
about religion in a technical sense, but about 
politics. As a boy he was glad to find that 
they were not parsons so much as they were 
men of the class of Wendell Phillips, Lloyd 
Garrison, and the rest. ‘These books must 
be taught in a broad way, in order to make 
it plain that with them their politics and 
their religion were one, and that the Jews 
were interested in what God had done in 
their own history and to their own people. 
The great upheavals of England were at- 
tempts to reorganize English society even 
more than to bring in theological reform. 
The work of Jesus and of Christianity was 
not so much concerned with saving indi- 
vidual souls as to announce a new social 
programme. Religion has never been in 
earnest in this world without being politics, 
and passing over into the attempt to trans- 
form its own community. Our young peo- 
ple should understand how men dreamed of 
this new world as the harbinger of God’s 
kingdom to come upon the earth, and which 
should be the home not of certain reforms and 
theology, but of a more religious, generous 
commonwealth, a nobler political economy, 
and a finer religious fellowship. We must 
learn to-day, as the Jews learned, to express 
religion in the vernacular, and to put it into 
our daily life. Mr. Mead paid a high tribute 
to the publications of the Sunday School 
Society, which recognize the value of the 
personal biographical element and the fact 
that religion cannot be taught abstractly. 
The Sunday-school must help to readjust 
our standards of heroism, so that boys and 
girls may be taught to read to-day’s news 
with a more spiritual eye and to put ethical 
and religious judgment into the matters of 
every-day life. 

Miss Alice L. Higgins, who is connected 
with the Associated Charities of Boston, 
brought the subject into fields of philan- 
thropy and reform, and showed how a closer 
union is desirable between the charities of 
a large city and the church work. Sunday- 
schools sometimes hear a great deal about 
philanthropic work and know what is being 
done by others, and sometimes they’ do 
actual work themselves, and thus get) a 
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genuine understanding of the needs and re- 
sources, She combated the objection that 
children must be protected from the knowl- 
edge of sin and sorrow, and suggested vari- 
ous ways in which the Sunday-school 
workers can make themselves welcome in 
institutions and homes of the poor. A Sun- 
day-school should often ask itself whether 
it exists for itself or for the good of the 
children. If the latter, then the children 
should have every opportunity for soul de- 
velopment which can come only by an actual 
giving of self. 

The next speaker was Lieut. Gov. Curtis 
Guild, Jr. He paid an earnest tribute to 
such men as Col. Shaw, who were willing to 
die for their country; but he was warmly 
applauded when he added to this the asser- 
tion that what we need to-day are men and 
women willing to live for their country every 
day of every year. He then discussed citi- 
zenship as it was exemplified in the life of 
Channing, who showed sane patriotism in 
word and action from the time when he 
penned his first address offering the devo- 
tion of Harvard undergraduates, not to 
aggressive courage, but to ‘“‘the unsullied 
integrity, decisive prudence, and dignified 
firmness of John Adams.’”’ He urged active 
interest in political life, based on the 
thoughtful study of public events, and he 
carried his general theories into specific 
action. At the conclusion of his address 
Mr. Guild told several good stories which 
all illustrated the fact that citizenship and 
patriotism may be found in every class of 
society. 

The afternoon session was a symposium 
of active workers in the Sunday-school, who 
discussed in twelve-minute addresses prac- 
tical topics of immediate interest. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. Carlton A. Staples. At 
this session Mr. Horton presided, and effec- 
tively stimulated interest and enjoyment by 
his characteristic introductions and com- 
ments. Six of the eight addresses were ar- 
ranged in pairs, and in this manner each 
disputed point was discussed by thinkers on 
different sides. Rev. Augustus P. Reccord 
was introduced as an advocate who is blast- 
ing the rocks of opposition to the graded 
system with the dynamite of his energy. 
He explained the graded system as an at- 
tempt to adapt the courses in the Sunday- 
school to the age and development of the 
pupils in which educational methods are 
used for spiritual ends. He considered the 
plan of having all classes study the same 
topic at the same time, an unsatisfactory 
compromise, since older scholars haye the 
right to demand instruction that cannot be 
adapted to the younger ones. Speaking 
not from theory, but from actual experience, 
he enumerated the following advantages for 
the graded system: it gives the school dig- 
nity in the eyes of the pupil; it is adapted 
to actual needs; it means progress in which 
each child recognizes his own advance; it 
demands thoroughness both from scholar 
and teacher; and it results in increased in- 
terest in the work of the school which is 
then considered as something really worth 
while. 

Mr. Reccord yielded his place to Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist, who protested against the 
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introduction of day-school methods and 
made a spirited defence of the one-topic 
course in use in his own successful Sunday- 
school. Excluding the adult class and the 
kindergarten department, he would have a 
group of subjects following each other for 
five or six years in rotation, which should 
be studied simultaneously by all the classes. 
Each single topic is naturally presented in 
a manner that befits the age of the class 
and thus the course is, in a sense, graded. 
He claimed for this all the advantages which 
Mr. Reccord had set forth, and added to 
them the spirit of united work and the op- 
portunity thus given for successful teachers’ 
meetings. : 

The next subject was “Church Calendar 
Days’’; but the two speakers, Rev. John M. 
Wilson of Fall River and Rev. Charles J. 
Staples of Manchester, proved to be well in 
accord with each other’s opinions. Mr. 
Wilson suggested the addition of Whitsun- 
day to the usual church festivals of Easter, 
Flower Sunday, Harvest Sunday, and Christ- 
mas. Whitsunday has a reasonable claim 
upon us as the birthday of the Church and 
the symbol of new enthusiasm for spiritual 
things and may be wisely used to impress 
the young as the symbol of unseen forces of 
goodness and purity which influence life. 
Easter symbolizes for us the future life. 
Whitsunday expresses the nearness of God 
to man and the closeness of the spiritual 
world. He emphasized the importance of 
celebrating these days mainly because they 
help to make the Sunday-school more like 
the church, and he feared lest the system of 
the school should become too rigid. Secu- 
lar education is itself too secular, and we 
should be careful lest in our anxiety for 
results we make the Sunday-school hard 
and lifeless. Rev. Charles J. Staples of 
Manchester, N.H., would also admit and 
make much of the usual festival Sundays of 
the ordinary church year; but he empha- 
sized mainly the need of concentration, be- 
lieving that only by reiteration and persis- 
tence can the desired impression be made 
on the minds of the scholars. It is not true 
that anything whatever can be “by diffu- 
sion ever more intense,” for intensity never 
comes that way. No child should leave the 
Sunday-school without having received a 
definite, helpful impression; but that can 
be given, not by superficial variety, but by 
concentration. 

Mr. Richard C. Humphreys was warmly wel- 
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usual record of long and faithful service as 
a teacher of young men who have gone out 
from his class to carry the principles there 
learned into active life. His address was a 
vigorous defence of the volunteer teacher in 
the Sunday-school, spoken out of the con- 
viction that for the development of character 
and the best preparation for life we need 
teachers who can teach the loving father- 
hood of God out of their own sense of son- 
ship, and who have made the religion of Jesus 
the ruling, guiding power in their own life. 
He believed that to adopt the system of 
paid teaching would be to increase the diffi- 
culties in the way of securing the right 
teachers; that highly educated men and 
women do not teach more effectively than 
others; that the influence of the volunteer 
is better, and that children will not attend 
willingly if the system is changed. 

Rey. Paul R. Frothingham, on the con- 
trary, while recognizing gratefully the great 
debt Sunday-schools owe to the intelligent 
service of willing volunteer teachers, thought 
it not a question of individuals, but of the 
institution. Professional service is some- 
times necessary for the dignity of the schools, 
just as professional service is necessary in 
a university, irrespective of the fact that a 
wealthy instructor or professor may turn 
his salary back into the revenues of the 
college. It is unethical not to pay a pro- 
fessional teacher, whose work in general is 
notably underpaid. With professional ser- 
vice the school need not have the teachers 
they do not want and can have those they 
do, while they secure at the same time per- 
manence, punctuality, regularity, and proper 
equipment. 

Miss Alice C, Dockham asked the question, 
“To what extent is Kindergarten Material 
available for Sunday-school Teaching?” and 
answered it by saying that ordinarily pic- 
tures serve better because few teachers have 
time to prepare and properly present the 
kindergarten material. If the little people 
can do this on a week day, then nothing is 
more helpful; and she showed its value as 
illustration at the same time she empha- 
sized her conviction that the really vital 
lessons are those of the spirit and not de- 
pendent on anything material. 

The closing address of the day was made 
by the president, who spoke on ‘“The Power 
of the Teacher’s Personality.” Personality 
is, after all, the force behind everything else, 
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behind system and methods, deepening in- 
fluence, inspiration, and instruction, strong 
against all obstacles and hindrances. ‘The 
glowing words summed up and sent home 
the lessons of the various addresses delivered 
during the day, and closed the meeting on 
a high level of cheer and confidence. 


The National Alliance. 


The Anniversary Week of 1994 will be 
long remembered for the beautiful weather 
and the unusually fine meetings. Among 
the earliest were those of the National Alli- 
ance, beginning with the public meeting on 
the afternoon of Monday, May 23, when the 
South Congregational Church was almost 
completely filled. The meeting was honored 
by the presence of Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, senior pastor of the church, who 
gave the opening prayer and address of wel- 
come. 

The principal speakers were Rev. Florence 
Buck of Kenosha, Wis., whose subject was 
“The Alliance as a Spiritual Force”; and 
Rey. Franklin C. Southworth of Meadville, 
Pa., who told ‘‘How the Alliance is helping 
to produce Ministers.”” Both of these ad- 
dresses were full of encouragement and help- 
fulness for the Alliance, appreciative of all 
that has been accomplished and suggestive 
of larger oppportunities and better work in 
the future. 

The Alliance had the great privilege of 
seeing its first president, Mrs. J. W. Andrews, 
once more in the pulpit. She spoke most 
earnestly of the many ways in which the 
members could make the Alliance a power 
for good, and expressed her approval and 
continued interest in all that had been un- 
dertaken. ‘e 

She was followed by Miss Elizabeth P. 
Channing, who gave a most touching ad- 
dress of reminiscence and prophesy; and 
her blessing and benediction was a fitting 
close to an interesting and successful meet- 
ing. 

oe Tuesday morning the church was again 
nearly filled with delegates and friends at 
the annual meeting for the election of officers 
and transaction of business. 

The president, Miss Emma C. Low, was 
the presiding officer; and her recent trip to 
the Pacific coast and account of the many 
new branches she had visited, added greatly 
to the interest of the occasion. 

The recording secretary reported the work 
of the executive board, reiterating the state- 
ment that the Alliance was not formed for 
literary culture, social enhancement, or char- 
ity, but for the development of missionary 
and denominational zeal, for definite re- 
ligious activity and the extending of the 
liberal faith. There are now 338 branches 
with nearly 15,000 members. The executive 
board supervises the whole organization, 
considers all suggestions coming from many 
different quarters, guides and inspires and 
unifies every effort, and tries to turn it into 
effective action, and secures as far as possible 
a.consistent policy and full co-operation, 
while preserving the independence which is 
the corner-stone of the fabric. 
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The monthly meetings of the board are 


held at 25 Beacon Street at headquarters, 


one meeting each year being held outside of 


Boston. 

The relations of the Alliance with the 
American Unitarian Association continue to 
be those of harmonious co-operation. Three 
members from each body constitute a Com- 
mittee on Conference, whose purpose is to 
maintain a spirit of mutual confidence and 
working fellowship. At the National Con- 
ference held this year at Atlantic City, the 
Alliance had a place on the programme re- 
porting its work in the general session, and 
also had charge of the Unitarian literature 
sent for distribution. The Alliance has also 
taken part in the work of the Association at 
the Chautauqua Summer School, and has 
supplied books and copies of the Christian 
Register, 

The corresponding secretary reported for 
the branches and what they had done, and 
the different standing committees—Post- 
office Mission, Cheerful Letter Exchange, 
Study Classes, and Appeals—each presented 
a full report, which will appear in the Alliance 
Manual to be issued October 1. 

The following officers were elected: vice- 
presidents: for New England, Kate Gannett 
Wells, Boston; Middle States, Harriet Betty 
Boas, New York; Southern States, Hephzi- 
bah W. Churchill, New Orleans; Central 
States, Fanny Field, Cincinnati; Middle West, 
Emma Noble Delano, Chicago; Rocky Moun- 
tains, Rebecca P. Utter, Denver; Pacific 
Coast, Elizabeth B. Easton, San Francisco. 
Directors: Esther P. H. Estes, Bangor, 
Me.; Sarah Fairfield Hamilton, Saco, Me.; 
Annabel Warren, Exeter, N.H.; Mary Emma 
Young, Concord, N.H.; Mary C. Warder, 
Brattleboro, Vt.; Anna M. Bancroft, Hope- 
dale, Mass.; Isabel S. Clark, Lowell, Mass. ; 
Mary May Eliot, Boston, Mass.; Frances M. 
Gibbs, Brockton, Mass.; Sarah E. Hooper, 
Boston, Mass.; Arria S. D. Howe, Cambridge, 
Mass. ; Alice Reynolds Keyes, Concord, Mass.; 
Sarah §. Kimball, Salem, Mass.; Ella L. F. 
Moriarty, Holyoke, Mass.; Abby A. Peterson, 
Boston, Mass.; Charlotte L. Raymond, Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; Mary L. Sheldon, Lynn, Mass. ; 
Mary P. Wells Smith, Greenfield, Mass.; 
Eliza B. Sumner, Canton Junction, Mass.; 
Sarah B. Williams, Taunton, Mass.; Mary E. 
Cleveland, Providence, R.I.; Minnie H. 
Bishoprick, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Elizabeth B. 
Lombard, Schenectady, N.Y.; Mary Seward 
Merrell, Syracuse, N.Y.; Emily A. Goss, 
Rutherford, N.J.; Anna H. Howell, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; S. Margaret Loud, Montreal, 
Canada; Alice D. Bradley, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Ida Albertson Marks, Detroit, Mich.; Abbie 
Bigelow Foote, Evanston, Ill.; Mary G. 
Upham, Milwaukee, Wis.; Dagny C. Norman, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Mary W. Garfield, Hum- 
boldt, Iowa; Vie B. Mersereau, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Mary A. Learnard, Lawrence, Kansas; 
Perlina Sizer Davis, Denver, Col.; Amelia S. 
Marsh, Lincoln, Neb.; Avis Myra Stewart, 
Hood River, Ore.; Isabel A. Baldwin, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Elizabeth Grant Baurhyte, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

These vice-presidents and directors elect 
the president, two secretaries, and the treas- 
urer. 

Emity A, FirreLp, Recording Secretary 
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Young People’s Religious 
Union, 


We have the pleasure this week of wel- 
coming the new union at the First Parish 
in Brighton into the National Union. ‘This 
society was formed only a short time ago, 
and its affiliating itself with us so quickly 
1s a most promising sign. Long life to the 
Brighton Union! 


TOPIC FOR JUNE 19. 


Tue Lire AND Work oF Jacos A, Rus. 


BY REV. E. R. WATSON, 


Read “Uses of Great Men,” Emerson; 
“Investment of Influence,” Hillis. 

In his chapter on ‘“The Uses of Great 
Men” we feel, as in no other essay of Emer- 
son, the working and presence of a cosmic 
force in human life. His statement—‘‘The 
world is upheld by the veracity of good 
men: they make the earth wholesome’’— 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Tall Comfort.—The old Mission Rocking Chair, 
with Spanish leather seat and cushioned back, is one of 
the most popular pieces of furniture ever offered in this 
city. Its lines and angles are the lines and angles of com- 
fort. The example shown to-day in our advertising col- 
umns by the Paine Furniture Company gives a very fair 
idea of this delightful piece of furniture. It is offered at a 
very low price. 


Hddresses. 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 353 Walnut St., 


Brookline, Mass. 


THE address of Mrs. Helen Campbell is 
5 Walnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


Marrtages. 


In Francestown, N.H., 22d ult., by Rev. H. R. Hub- 
bard, A. Perry Smith and Florence L. Butterfield, both of 
New Boston, 

In Templeton, z2gth ult., by Rev. J. M. W. Pratt, 
Eugene C. W. Hackett of Winchendon and Florence L: 
French of Templeton. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
FPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 

2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 


ment, 
Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


A COLLEGE WOMAN (minister’s daughter) 
whose sabbatical year begins in June wishes in some 
useful way to Pay her expenses to the East. She is an ex- 
perienced traveller, a good chaperon, and a good finan- 
cier. English and American reterences. Inquire of Mrs. 
EpwArpD JENNINGS, 47 Prospect St., Waterbury, Conn. 


WANTED—A MINISTER 


To take charge of the First FREE CHURCH 
or TacoMA, a well-organized and strong so- 
ciety. He must be young, well educated, and 
uncompromised by sectarian connections. Ad- 
dress Alfred W. Martin, Seattle, Wash., “The 
Washington.” 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.’’?? 

Write for facts to one who por pes . S. Reap, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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does not sound extravagant. The word 
“good” should stand here for more than 
great. The great man, the truly useful 
man, is the truly good man. 

Jacob A. Riis, you remember, has been 
called the most useful man in the great city 
of New York, and therefore one of the most 
helpful in the world. In the story of such 
a career we are made to feel the marvellous 
resources and possibilities for good vested 
in a single earnest and devoted life. 

We learn here, first of all, that the ‘‘whole- 
some’ men are the souls made strong by 
the power of love. The world is drawn to 
the Lover. He is the “magnet, made man.” 
“The world goes with us on his credit.’’ In 
the simple story, ‘“The Making of an Amer- 
ican,” we find, first, the Lover. Following 
the recital so frankly given us, we are made 
to understand how that exalted sentiment, 
taking hold upon the genuinely confident 
nature, becomes ‘‘the greatest thing in the 
world,” and, broadening into a great race 
sympathy, ripening into a manhood of ser- 
vice, finds for itself at last that form of ex- 
pression which makes for the New World 
its most useful citizen. 

Secondly, the story of Mr. Riis’s life and 
work is the history of a great enthusiasm, 
Some writer has told us that, in starting out 
in life, we should have a large supply of 
enthusiasms; for we were sure to lose many 
of them by the way. 

Mr. Riis has found humanity an unfailing 
source of enthusiasm. Here the possibili- 
ties are boundless. Through humanity, as 
through no other expression, the man wish- 
ing to be useful may co-operate with Infinite 
and Eternal Energy. Humanity has been 
for Mr. Riis the first and highest enthusi- 
asm, 

Lastly, we may learn from Mr. Riis that 
the strong and helpful life is the life of 
courage. This man’s love has broadened, 
his enthusiasm has grown, and his ever- 
enlarging plans for the betterment of human 
conditions have proved an incentive to 
thousands whose courage would have other- 
wise failed them. Courage has been this 
noble helper’s power. With a _ sublime 
courage there is no limit to be placed upon 
the achievement of a single life. 

San Dreco, Cat. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Cambridge Association will hold its 
last meeting of the season on Monday, June 
6, at Belmont, as guests of Rev. G. H. Reed 
at the home of Mr. E. F, Atkins, on Concord 
Avenue. Luncheonat oneo’clock. Subject, 
“The ‘Coldness’ of Unitarianism.” ‘Take 
Waverley electrics from the Subway to Com- 
mon Street and walk through Common Street 
to Concord Avenue. Boston & Maine train 
leaves Boston 12.24. Edgar S. Wiers, scribe. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev. George W. Kent of Providence, R.I., 
on Wednesday, June 8. Rev. A. M. Lord of 
Providence will give the address. The train 
leaves Worcester for Providence at 7.44 
A.M., reaching Providence at 9.04. An elec- 
tric car will be taken from the Providence 
Railroad station, after the arrival of this 
train, for Pawtuxet, where a launch will 
take the party to Wickford, where the meet- 
ing and dinner will be held. Word should 
be sent to Mr. Kent by Saturday, June 4, 
in order to secure entertainment. Mr. Kent’s 
address is 612 Public Street, Providence, 
R.I. Frederic J. Gauld, Scribe. 


Rev. Charles Ferguson of the Protestant- 
Episcopal ministry, having satisfied the 
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Committee on Fellowship for New England, 
is hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches, In accordance with the vote of 
the National Conference, at the expiration 
of six months from the date of his accept- 
ance by the New England Committee (May 
24, 1904), he will be received into full fellow- 
ship, unless, meanwhile, the Executive Com- 
mittee shall take adverse action. Edward 
A. Horton, Austin S. Garver, Augustus M. 
Lord, Committee. 


Meetings. 


THE WORCESTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomEN.—The May meeting was held at 
the South Unitarian Church on May 18. An 
invitation from Westboro to hold the Octo- 
ber meeting with the Alliance Branch there 
was read and accepted. Dr. Edith L. Clarke 
read a paper presenting forcible arguments 
in favor of medical inspection in the public 
schools. Miss Juliet Porter gave an inter- 
esting sketch of the work done by a typical 
New England girl in the home, in the cotton 
mill, up to the time she entered a normal 
school to fit herself for a teacher. Mrs. 
Frederic H. Bishop of Wollaston in her paper 
told of the laws controlling child labor in 
our own country and in Europe. Child 
labor in the cotton mills of the South, she 
said in substance, may need to be better 
regulated; but it is doing much toward ele- 
vating the so-called ‘“‘poor whites” of the 
South. 


LIBERAL CHRISTIAN CLUB OF LOWELL.— 
The third dinner of the season was given at 
the St. Charles Hotel on Wednesday, May 
18. In the absence of the president, Hon. 
George F. Richardson, the chair was taken 
by Rev. Caleb E. Fisher. It being the 
annual meeting, the following officers were 
elected: honorary president, Hon. George 
F. Richardson; president, Rev. C. H. Fisher; 
vice-president, James G. Marshall; secretary, 
Rey. George C. Wright; treasurer, C. N. 
Woodward. A resolution was passed, re- 
cording the club’s appreciation of the high 
service rendered the Liberal Christian club 
of Lowell by the retiring president, Hon. 
George F. Richardson, and tendering to him 
the office of honorary president of the club. 
Rev. Peter H. Goldsmith, D.D., of Salem 
was introduced as the speaker of the even- 
ing. His subject was ‘Mexico and the 
Mexicans.’ He has lived in the republic 
of Mexico; and he gave an entertaining talk 
on the character of its population, the cus- 
toms of the people, their architecture, art, 
and literature. He spoke of President Diaz 
as the greatest statesman of the age. The 
address received close attention and was 
appreciatively applauded. The club ad- 
journed, to meet in October next. 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The regular 
spring meeting was held in Gardner, May 
4-5. The public worship on Tuesday even- 
ing was conducted by Rev. C. C. Clark, Rev 
W. C. Litchfield, and Rev. A. F. Bailey, the 
sermon being preached by Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, on ‘“The Simplicity that 
is in Jesus.” On Thursday morning de- 
yotional service was conducted by Rev 
A. L. Weatherly. At ten o’clock the presi- 


dent, Jonathan Smith, Esq., of Clinton, 
called the meeting to order for the transac- 
tion of business. Rev. A. L. Weatherly, 


one of a joint committee from the confer- 
ence and the Ministerial Association, re- 
ported the following resolutions, which were 
discussed and unanimously adopted :— 
“Resolved, That there be elected by this 
conference a missionary council of six, 
The president of the conference shall ap- 
point a nominating committee of three, 
to nominate two persons to serve on this 
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council for the remainder of this year, two 
to serve one year from the next annual 
meeting, and two for two years from the 
next annual meeting. At the annual meet- 
ing of the conference, two members shall 
be nominated and elected for three years 
to fill the places of those whose term of 
office expires at that time. The duties 
of this committee shall be as follows:— 

“First, to exercise special consideration 
for and interest in those parishes which are 
unable to maintain a settled minister. 

“Second, to confer with such parishes 
and to devise and recommend to this con- 
ference ways and means of assistance by 
which they can settle and support a per- 
manent minister. 

“Third, to confer with such parishes as 
are asking aid of the American Unitarian 
Association, to investigate their situation, 
circumstances, and needs, and to report 
to the association their conclusions as to 
the aid that should be given to such parishes 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 
A SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS. 
Lake Spofford, Spofford, N.H. 

Third Season. _ 
Highly recommended, Athletics, includin 


ing. Sendfor booklet “B.”’?_ EDG. 
312 E. 7th St., Plainfield, N.J. 


Golf. Tutor- 
AR BURR SMITH, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Asolo, Lal, 1: IG0XKus osm stnacees aces acve ee $35,784,010.50 
PPABILITIES sis wbidg cn. SaotateeeReR eC DR EESER pate he 5-2 
$3,214,603.79 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
BLERER D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


‘*In the heart of the 
Southern Catskills.’’ 


In wild picturesque surroundings at an altitude of 1,200 
feet. Modern house. Mountain spring water, Slide 
(highest of Catskills), Wittenberg, Panther, etc., within 
access. Trout streams, drives, tennis, etc. Lodges, 
camps, and tents to rent. Descriptive booklet on applica- 
tion. EDWARD B. LLER, Woodland, 
Ulster County, N.Y. . 


CAMPING through the Yellowstone Park 
and the Rocky Mountains in Wyoming. 


A few gentlemen and ladies desired, to complete a party 
for a camping trip, three or four weeks in yey and Au- 
gust. Route via the Royal Gorge and Salt Lake City. 
Inexpensive. For particulars, address Rev. ROBERT 
C., BRYANT, Rockford, Ill. 
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MENEELY & CO 


TAB, 
WEST TROY, WATERVLIET, N. Se 1826. 


The True ‘ Meneely Standard” 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Best Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


PEWS— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 
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“Fourth, the council shall make a full 
report in writing at the annual meeting of 
the conference.” 

An address on “Our Liberal Faith’ was 
given by Rev. Charles F. Dole of Jamaica 
Plain. It was voted unanimously to have 
the address printed. In discussion Rev. 
A. §. Garver said that it was the largest 
and profoundest statement of our religion 
that he had ever heard. “We have been 
made to feel that our liberal faith is not 
something to be defined, but to be lived.” 

Upon reassembling after a noon colla- 
tion in the town hall, the Committee on 
Credentials reported an attendance of 14 
pastors, 108 delegates, and 204 visitors, 
representing 27 of the 33 parishes in the 
conference. Rev. A. L. Weatherly  re- 
ported for the Committee on the Appoint- 
ment of a Missionary Council, that the coun- 
cil consist of the following-named persons, 
three years, Jonathan Smith, Esq., Clinton: 
Rev. A. S. Garver, Worcester; two years, 
Mrs. Mary S. Rugg, Sterling, Mr. Ed. F. 
Tolman, Worcester; one year, Miss Mary 
Garfield, Fitchburg, Rev. A. F. Bailey, 
Barre. A unanimous vote of thanks was 
extended, by rising, to the church in Gardner 
for its hospitality, and to the speakers of 
the day. Rev. Charles E. St. John was 
the first speaker in the afternoon, and told 
the conference some of the things the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association is doing, speak- 
ing in particular of the work of the new field 
agent, Rev. William Channing Brown; of 
the work on the Pacific Coast and the new 
Theological School there; of the work in 
Indianapolis, Richmond, Va., and in Can- 
ada. The closing address was given by 
Rev. W. F. Greenman of Watertown, who 
spoke of self-reliance and dependence upon 
God as elements of our religion. We need 
to emphasize, he said, the doctrine of de- 
pendence, the dependence of the individual 
church upon the universal Church, of men 
upon one another and upon God. The con- 
ference was adjourned. James C. Duncan, 


Secretary. . : 
Churches. 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass.—Second Congrega- 
tional Soeiety, Rev. Frederic H. Kent: The 
work of erecti g the new church of the soci- 
ety is progressing satisfactorily, and the 
corner-stone of the edifice will be laid with 
simple ceremonies on Monday, June 6, at 
4 p.M. The address will be delivered by 
Mr. Archibald M. Howe of Cambridge, who 
is a grandson of two of the founders of the 
society, Samuel Howe and Samuel Clarke. 
It is expected that Hon. John D. Long, who 
is to be the orator at the celebration of the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
town’s settlement, to be held the same day, 
will speak. During the year since the burn- 
ing of the old church, the society has held its 
services in the Assembly Hall of the high 
school, and, in spite of adverse conditions 
and the serious task it was obliged to under- 
take, has maintained its activities with full 
vigor. Its members are eagerly anticipating 
their entrance upon the enjoyment and use 
of the improved facilities which the new 
church will furnish, in securing which they 
have been so generously helped by friends 
throughout the denomination. 


set aaneaeniemmemntesimmietdiienel 


Some twenty-five years ago mongooses 
were imported into Barbadoes to drive away 
the rats which ate the sugar-canes. Now 
the sugar-planters have petitioned the gov- 
ernor to authorize the destruction of the 
mongooses because the latter, instead of 
confining their attention to the rats, have 
driven out many useful native animals, in- 

’ cluding lizards, which were the enemies of 
the moth-borer caterpillars. 
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SEE THEM ALL. | 


You remember the maxim,— “He who knows 
In other words, 
the knowledge of a language requires a knowl- 


only one language, knows none.” 


edge of languages. 


This is equally true of so simple and com- 
monplace an object as a Rocking Chair. 
know only one type is to know nothing of the 
possibilities of Juxury which lie in rocker con- 
You must see other types. 
must try a Mission rocker before you can under- 


struction. 


stand true rocker comfort. 


Don’t expect to gain any clews from a picture. 


To 


You 


A rocker is a sensitive 


production, and half an inch more or less at one of a dozen points will 


change the whole chair. 


If you care to test Rockers, we have an’ unusual exhibit of them just 


now. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 OANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1903-1904 
Succeeding ‘‘Unity Pulpit ’’ 

The publication of Mr, Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its deHvery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons. 


5 cents, 
NOW READY: 


1. Food for a Man. 

2. The Lord’s Supper. 

3. The Church and the City. 

4. Servetus and the Church, 

5. Working and Resting. (By Robert Collyer.) 

6. Things I Have Not Done. 

7. Spirituality. 

8. Truth. 

g. Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) 

10. Growing Old. 

11. The Debt of Religion to Herbert Spencer. 

14. Facing the Unknown. (A New Year’s Sermon.) 

19. Walking with God. (By Robert Collyer.) 
Series on “Eight Great Affirmations of Our Faith.” 

12. 1. The God We Worship. 

13. Il. The Christ We Love. 

15. Ill. The Heaven We Hope For. 


16. IV. The Hell We Fear. 

17. V. The Bible We Accept. 

18. VI. The Divine Inspiration. 

20. VII. The Salvation We Believe in. 


Viil. The Church We Belong to. 
(By Robert Collyer.) 


2. 

22. Herod and John. 

23. Glad to be Alive. 

24. The Widow’s Mite. (By Robert Collyer.) 

25. Denominational Loyalty. 

26. The Triumph of the Christ. 

27- The Influence on this Life of Belief in 
Another. (An Easter Sermon.) 

28. The Man of Sorrows. 

29. Seeing. 

30. What We really Need to Know. 

31. The Divine Wonder of Spring. 

32. Religion and Beliefs about the Bible. 

33. Why More People do not go to Church. 

34. Our Real Guides as to Conduct. 

35, Growing Aged Together. (By Robert Collyer.) 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Nercusor. By Rey. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THE ConGReGATIONAL MegruHop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No, 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

No. 6. CHurRcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8 Tue Jupcment: The True Doctrine_of_the 
ded ment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. THe BREATH oF Lirg. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No.1. LipzraL CurIsTIANITY AS MOorTIVE-POWER, 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. Josepy Prrestitey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. Wuart O‘cLock 1s IT IN Rericion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout witH Four Winpows Opgn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00'per hundred. 

No. 18. How we HELPED oUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop SERMONS. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THRopoRE ParKker’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
MAN. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 23. A WorkinG THEORY IN Ernics. By Rey. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue CuHristiAN UNnrTaARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 28. Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. Tue SuperstTiITIous AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop or Curist. By 
Bey James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
red. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 
PRICE 50 CENTS 
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Pleasantries, 


A story recently submitted to the editor 
contained the following sentence, ‘‘Maggie 
stole up stairs and down again, wrapped in 
her snood!” 


Why was Goliath very much surprised 
when David slung the stone at him? Be- 
cause such a thing never entered his head 
before —Brooklyn Chronicle. 


‘Tell your mistress that I’ve torn the 
curtain,” said a lodger to a female domes- 
tic. ‘Very well, sir: mistress will put it 
down in the bill as extra rent.’’—Exchange. 


Confidence (two parents talking schools): 
“Grotboro’s a good school.” “Yes: I am 
told that the future of the Grotboro boys 
is felt to be so secure that they teach them 
the harp.’’—Lzfe. 


An old parish clerk was courteously thank- 
ing a church dignitary for kindly taking, on 


emergency, a village service. “A worse 
preacher would have done us, sir,’’ he said, 
“if we only knew where to find him!’’—Ex- 
change. 


James O’Neil was once playing in ‘“Monte 
Cristo” at a local theatre. After the de- 
livery of the celebrated line, ‘“The world is 
mine,’’ he was shocked to hear a youngster 
upstairs inquire, “‘What’ll you take for South 
Boston?” 


A German lady of this city heard her 
Americanized daughter speaking of a minis- 
ter who was “always full of anecdotes.”” She 
listened attentively, then, ‘What are dem 
tings, nanny-goats? Does he carry dem 
round mit him?” 


Mike: ‘‘How old are you, Pat?’ Pat: 
“Thirty-sivin next month.” Mike: ‘Yez 
must be older than that. When were yez 
born?” Pat: “In 1861.” Mike: “I have 
yez now. Sure, yez told me the same date 
tin years ago.” —Tid-Buts. 


A professor of Trinity College, Dublin, 
overhearing an undergraduate using profane 
oaths, rushed at him, exclaiming, “Are you 
aware, sir, that you are imperilling your im- 
mortal soul, and, what is worse, incurring a 
fine of five shillings?”—Household Words. 


Mrs. Nills: “What do you think? Our 
Willie has taken the first prize in his class 
at college.” Mrs. Trills: ‘How delighted 
you must be! I know just how proud you 
feel because I myself have experienced it. 
My French poodle took the first prize at 
the bench show.’’—Sacred Heart Review. 


W. S. Gilbert was lunching not long ago 
at a country hotel when he found himself 
in company with three cycling clergymen, 
by whom he was drawn into conversation, 
When they discovered who he was, one of 
the party asked Mr. Gilbert how he felt ‘‘in 
such a grave and reverend company.” ‘I 
feel,’ said Mr. Gilbert, “like a lion in a den 
of Daniels.” —Transcript. 


” 


A Harvard professor, dining at the Parker 
House, ordered a bottle of hock, saying, 
‘Here, waiter, bring me a bottle of hock,— 
hic, haec, hoc!’ The waiter, who had been 
to college, smiled, but never stirred. “What 
are you standing there for?’ exclaimed the 
professor. ‘‘Didn’t I order some hock?” 
oe Oy sir,” repiied the waiter. ‘You ordered 
it, but afterward declined it.”—Exchange. 
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Vacation 


hand-book full of valuable “pointers” 
for seekers of rest and pleasure in the 
country 


For 6 Cents 


It contains rso0 pictures, 150 pages, de- 
scriptive of Lake Champlain, the Green 
Mountains, Mt. Mansfield, the Winooski 
Valley, Beautiful Burlington, and many 
other delightful summer resorts on the 
line of the Central Vermont Railway. 


In Vermont 


Enclose 6 cts. in stamps to T. H. HANLEY, 
i He Central Vermont Railway, 
360 Washington St., Boston. 


Educational. 
THE MISSES ALLEN, 


Daughters of the late Mr. Nathaniel T, Allen, founder 
and principal for forty-eight years of the Allen School, 
will open at their residence in West Newton a 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


ou September 28, 1904. 


For particulars address Tur Missrs ALLEN, Webster 
Street, West Newton, Mass. ce 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
year. Prepares for college. General and Special 
courses. Gymnasium, basket-ball, tennis, excursions. 
Permanent home and care for girls if needed. Send for 
illustrated booklet. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869, Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


THE BROWNE and NICHOLS SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Mass. For Boys. 22d year. Course, 
8 years, Classes limited to 15. Pupils conGaasnily under 
supervision of head teacher in each department. Excep- 
tional facilities for fitting for Harvard, 
trated catalogue. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


-—_ CHURCH 


ARPETS. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. Entrance examinations June 
23-24, September 6-7. For circulars address a 

ALBERT G. Boypen, Principal. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


124th year opens Sept. 14, 1904. For catalogue and views 
address, HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton PI. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—or— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1904-05, Now Ready. 


THE JONES SUMMER SCHOOL 


Of MATHEMATICS and the LANGUAGES. 
TWENTIETH SESSION, July 6—Sept. 23. 


Rapid reviews for candidates for admission to COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned students. 


Address GEO. W. JONES, A.M., Iruaca, N.Y. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 


ratories, Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium. 
Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Scholarships. A vigor- 
ous school life. American ideals. Illustrated pamphlet 
sent free. DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal, We es- 
ley Hills, Mass. “ 

POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL 
HILLSIDE, WISCONSIN. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Location on a valley farm, healthful and beautiful. 
Every advantage for health, pleasure, and study. Fine 
buildings, modern appliances, well-equipped laborateries. 
Excellent facilities for Science, Nature Study, Music, and 
Art. Prepares for colleges and universities. Large corps 
of teachers, kindly and uplifting social atmosphere. Un- 
usual combination of school and home. Write for cata- 
logue. LLOYD-JONES SISTERS, Principals. 


Individual 


AT MANU-= 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASHINGTON ST. 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
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